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IF YOU START RIGHT.. 




















YOU_ FINISH 


START RIGHT FINISH RIGHT 


2B Route men given the 
= -. necessary sales 
training ... 
i Build up profitable 
routes. 


Well planned ad- 
vertising campaigns 
properly executed 





more than justify the 


investment made. Make Your Selection from 


these Spring and Hard 
Your loaf started , Winter Wheat Flours 
with International 
Yu, “Bakery Proved” receives the con- \ 
Flours sumer’s highest a 
stamp of approval. Le 


* 
SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
CINDERELLA 
ROBIN HOOD 


* 
MERLIN « RED DRAGON 
MINUTE MAN 


International “Bakery Proved’’ Flours have the gluten quality, the 
working stamina, to stand the high speed make-up of the modern 
bakery — they finish right. 

When you buy International Flours you buy customer insurance 
without paying a premium. 


* 

ROBIN HOOD WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOURS 
* 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY + MINNEAPOLIS MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
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If you want a package that is going to stand 


























a lot of handling and still look bright and 
new, then you'll appreciate the leather-like 
flexibility of Chase Lilipack. This quality 
characteristic is built right into these fine 
white-coated, blue-lined paper sacks for 
Flour and Cereal Products ... . built in 
through laboratory selection of raw mate- 
rials and scientific control of every step in 
the manufacture and finishing of the paper 
from which they are made. Chase new 
improved Lilipack bags are quicker to fill, 
easier to tie, less subject to scuffing, tougher 
Mik ; a against wear and tear. And of course, 


coal you'll find the printing unsurpassed. 


s NuNamel Flour Sacks 

from “‘All-Rope’’ Paper 

4 When unusual requirements demand the 

j added strength and ruggedness of “all- 
rope” paper, specify Chase NuNamel 


bags. You'll get what we believe to be the 
best bag made out of fine “all-rope”’ paper. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


peRED 
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CERECUTIVE OrFices, 155 EAST. ae sh. 
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DEMONSTRATES SUPERIORITY 
OVER ORDINARY PHOSPHATE IN 
SERIES OF HOME-BAKING TESTS 


Baking tests conducted in Victor’s baking labora- 
tory ...as well as in many mills throughout the 
country... have strikingly demonstrated the su- 
perior leavening action of V-90. But uppermost 
in the minds of many millers such questions as 
these still persist: 


Are these results being duplicated in the kitchen 
of the average housewife? Does the novice as 
well as the experienced cook observe a definite 
improvement when baking with V-90 Self-Rising 
Flour? Is this improvement sufficiently out- 
standing to induce housewives to select V-90 
Self-Rising Flour when buying from her re- 
tailer? 


To obtain first-hand answers to these and similar 
questions, we asked a number of typical house- 
wives to make a ‘“‘blindfold”’ kitchen test. Each 
was given two sacks of self-rising flour, identified 
simply as Flours A and B. Identical grades of 
flour were used in both sacks, the only difference 
being that one contained V-90, the other ordinary 
phosphate. 


Each housewife was requested to make several com- 
parative bakes and then tell us in a letter exactly 
what happened. Could she see any difference in 
the biscuits and cakes baked? Could she tell which 
was the new improved self-rising flour? 


Results of the first of these ‘‘blindfold’’ kitchen 
tests are reported by Mrs. R. V. Pounders of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Read her interesting letter. In her 
own words she tells exactly what she saw. The 
pictures are from unretouched photographs of the 
biscuits and cakes she baked. 


The evidence is all here... judge for yourself 
whether or not a typical housewife is impressed 
by the superior leavening action of V-90. With re- 
sults like these, is it any wonder that housewives 
like Mrs. Pounders are buying and baking more 
often with this new improved self-rising flour? 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Iinois 


New York Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis Nashville Greensboro, N.C. 
Plants: Nashville Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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Today, you’re helping to feed America. Your help 







is more vital...more important than now ever be- 







fore because you provide essential foods to make 
Americans strong...healthy...and determined. 


NRICHED bread, made from enriched flour, containing the For you, the Bakers of America, our 200 grain elevators in the 
important “B” vitamins and minerals, is recommended by high altitude wheat empire are holding the finest country-run 
food experts and nutrition advisors. Millers, bakers, grocers, milling wheat available. Backed by field men, cereal chemists 
and the families of America are cooperating to make this Food and research bakers, our flour mills are producing full-flavored 
for Freedom program successful. laboratory-controlled flours recognized by bakers everywhere 

Bread —the staft of life—is rightly the keystone of this nutri- for economy, strength and unfailing dependability in shop per- 
tion advance. By increasing your bread sales, you help your formance. Specify these enriched and plain sales-making flours 
nation, your industry, and yourself. that build and hold more business for you. 














27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Sewing the Bakers if America for over 5b Years 
THE ( olrado MALLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: eave, COLORADO 


7 \ ay 
BAKER « MILLER « GROCER 





ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 

















TO BUILDA 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER feces 
AMERICA ral 
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CAKE BAKERS, 
ATTENTION! 


A Cake can be no better than the ingredients in the 
formula. 























By the same token, Cake Flour can be no better than 
the wheat from which it is milled. 





“BUTTERCUP” Wheat, grown only in the river bot- 
tom lands near St. Louis, is, without qualification, the 
finest wheat for Cake Flour. Virtually hand picked by 
expert grain men, this famous wheat is used exclusively 
by Valier’s Master Millers, who draw out all of its fine 
characteristics and create the most perfect line of flours 
available to the Cake Baker today. 





Milling “Buttercup” Wheat exclusively, backed by years 
of successful experience and painstaking research in this 
field, Valier’s have solved the intricate problems of con- 
trolling viscosity, pH, and high sugar-carrying capacity 
and offer you a selection of the best flours for Cake 
purposes. 





Flour is your basic raw material. Jt must be good! 





USE VALIER’S! 


All Superior Cake Flours 


DAINTY SUPERCAKE 
EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


: VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 















There are no wartime restrictions on 
the quality standards of bread and 
flour. Nor are there likely to be. 


On the contrary, winning the wars 
requires that all people—rich and 
poor—be fed with the best pos- 
sible quality of bread baked from 
excellent flour. These 7 


“STAR QUALITY FLOURS” 


rank among the country's finest. 








The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 
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THE POSITIVE APPROACH TO 





Evitor’s Note.—This account of prac- 
tical and successful measures for solving 
some of the vital problems affecting the 
world of breadstuffs through its primary 
medium of supply was heard by an in- 
terested group attending the recent an- 
nual meeting of the State Board of Agri- 
culture at Topeka, Kansas. The wheat 
improvement work in which Mr. Skiv r 
has long been actively interested has had 
frequent mention in the columns of this 
journal, and it is admirably summed up 
in this paper and brought up to date 
as to its widening and cumulative ac- 
complishments. Three major devices are 
here described and justified: (1) the 3c 
premium plan for inspected and approved 
fields of wheat; (2) cleaning and smut 
treatment of seed wheat, using portable 
equipment mounted on trucks, and (3) 
10-acre seed wheat field contests. 


vv 


EST of Wichita, in 1938, I 

\ \ stopped to inspect a wheat field. 

As I was entering the field to 
examine the plants, the owner, a genial, 
elderly man, approached me. I soon 
learned that he had once lived in south- 
ern Indiana. He stated that he moved 
to Kansas in 1882. He staked out his 
first claim in 1883, and he joyfully 
pointed to the field where he had harvest- 
ed his first wheat crop in 1884. I asked 
him how many times that field had been 
in wheat during the 54 years he had 
owned it, and after several moments of 
deep thought, his reply was, “I can’t 
think of but once that it ever missed.” 

If my arithmetic is correct, this makes 
53 crops of wheat in 54 years on the 
same land. He had moved westward 
with habits that farmers farther east 
had been using. Now I am sure this 
farmer isn’t typical. But it nevertheless 
is true that many farmers still deplete 
the natural fertility of their soil. 

I would like to lay before you some 
of the problems of the wheat growing 
area in southwestern Indiana and the 
solutions we have applied to them. This 
area in Indiana had been in production 
about 40 or 50 years when my friend 
moved west to Kansas. It has now been 
in production from 80 to 100 years. In- 
cidentally, it has an average rainfall 
of about 43 inches. 

This makes it particularly adapted to 
the growing of soft red winter wheat 
of medium to weak gluten strength. 
Around this production of a particular 
gluten strength wheat there grew up a 
pastry flour industry, one of the prin- 


etter Wheat 


cipals of which is Igleheart Bros., of 
Evansville. 

During the long period over which this 
land had been used, some serious prob- 
lems developed. Chief among these were: 

1. A lowering of the fertility level 
to a point where mother nature 
would not turn loose enough min- 
erals to make a profitable crop each 
year. 

2. A weed menace in the form of 
wild garlic. This was not a native 
plant but was imported from Eu- 
rope. 

3. The morale of the growers be- 
came .bad when no cure for these 
troubles was in evidence. 

To correct the first and most serious 
of these ills—low yields—a clamor arose 
for higher yielding varieties, for that 
seems to be the easiest solution to this 
all-important problem, and is usually 
one of the first ones resorted to, because 
we are all anxious to find the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow 

But little did anyone think about the 
milling quality of these varieties that 
were being introduced until they were 
well established. In fact, there were 
no good yardsticks for the measuring of 
processing quality at that time. 

So throughout the 1920’s these’ unde- 
sirable varieties flourished as did the 
wild garlic. Increased discounts inaugu- 
rated by the buyers during this time only 
fanned the coals of dissension between 
producer and consumer. 

The whole picture was indeed a dark 


BY C. E. SKIVER 


SPECIALIST IN SOILS AND CROPS, PURDUE UNIVERSITY 





Cc. E. SKIVER 


one when, in 1930, Igleheart Bros. set up 
a full time fellowship in the agronomy 
department at Purdue University to 
study the problem and put in effect any 
measures which would (1) improve the 
quality of wheat going to market in the 
area; and (2) help to make the grow- 
ing of wheat sufficiently profitable to the 
farmers of the area so that its culture 
would be maintained. 

We have in Indiana one of the most 
active crop improvement organizations 











One of the fleet of 84 portable seed cleaning and treating units now serving farmers 


in the Corn Belt states and in the East. 


I, gasoline engine; II, cockle separator; III, 


fanning mill; IV, dust feed; V, tumbling mixer; VI, extra screens. 


of the country. It is known as the In- 
diana Corn Growers Association. We 
have worked very closely with these peo- 
ple, but of necessity we had to concen- 
trate our efforts in a smaller area and 
to work far more intensively. In doing 
this we have developed some methods 
which have been very satisfactory in get- 
ting the job done, and it is about these 
methods that I come here to tell you. 
Incidentally the matter of improving the 
wheat crop in our area was as much of a 
mental process as it was a physical one. 

Here we had an area in a position 
to get a premium for its wheat because 
the wheat would process into a high 
quality product, and yet producer and 
processor were doomed to lose because 
they were not getting together and work- 
ing for their mutual interests. 

The first two years of the operation 
of our crop improvement program were 
devoted to testing the existing varieties 
and getting seed lots of the most promis- 
ing varieties grown. And it will be of 
interest to you to know that these varie- 
ties were in practically all cases the 
old time varieties that had made the 
area famous, for they were found to 
perform as well as anything when given 
a reasonable fertility level. 

But when we got these seed lots pro- 
duced we were not able to get distribu- 
tion—at least not by the old method of 
simply publicizing and persuading. So 
a new method of procedure was tried. 
After «lue consideration the principal 
buyers of the area were induced to offer 
a modest premiuin of 8c bu on the grain 
coming from these approved seed stocks, 
providing the grain met certain field and 
samp!e inspection requirements. Now 
here is an interesting point: these re- 
quirements were established by the 
Wheat Improvement Committee, which 
consists of two farmers from 
county. 

This committee has met just before 
harvest each season for the past eight 
years to make any adjustments deemed 
necessary in the requirements which fields 
and delivered grain must meet to be 
eligible for the premium. 

During the first few years the field 
requirements were very lax. Then the 
committee began to tighten up the re- 
quirements as more improvement work 
Head selection work that im- 
proved the purity of varieties; wild gar- 
lic control methods that made possible 
the control of this pest, and portable 
seed cleaning and treating machines that 
eliminated annual weeds and smut—all 


each 


was done. 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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(()NSOLIDATED FLOR MILLS (() 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS”™ 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 





GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS [7 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... | 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. 

For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 
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Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 











VITAMIN ASSAYS COMMANDER -LARABEE 
ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED MILLING-GO. 


ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 


LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. General Offices 
LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY Minneapolis Kansas City 
1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Hlinois Minnesota Missouri 


HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 
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NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO.., Buttalo, N. Y. 
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CCC WHEAT WILL NOT 
REPLACE BRAN, SHORTS 


Wheat Fed in Concentrate Portion, Bran 
and Shorts as Supplements in 
Ration, Experts Say 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Although the re- 
cent decline in the millfeed market has 
been attributed in part to the govern- 
ment’s program offering 100,000,000 bus 
of wheat for feed, experts say that wheat 
does not replace bran and shorts in a 

ration. 

C. W. McCampbell, head of the depart- 
ment of poultry husbandry at Kansas 
State College, replied to an inquiry from 
Curry S. Hopper, Kansas City grain man, 
with the following letter: 

“The announced program of the CCC 
to provide 100,000,000 bus of cracked 
wheat to livestock, poultry and dairy 
producers should not work at the ex- 
pense of bran and shorts because of the 
fact that wheat is not a good substitute 
for either bran or shorts. 

“Wheat should be fed as the basal 
portion of the concentrate portion of a 
ration, whereas both bran and shorts 
should be fed as supplements to the basal 
portion of the ration. 

“Stated in another way, wheat serves 
best in livestock rations when used as 
corn, barley, grain sorghums, etc., are 
used. All of which is another way of 
saying that wheat is a good substitute 
for corn, barley, grain sorghums, etc., 
but not a good substitute for bran and 
shorts.” 

Feed men say that in substituting 
wheat for corn, for instance, the higher 
protein of wheat should be considered in 
figuring the ration. Wheat has about 8 
to 18% protein, corn from 5 to 8%. 
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FSCC IN FLOUR MARKET 
FOR UNSPECIFIED AMOUNT 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corp. intends to pur- 
chase a quantity of wheat flour and is 
now prepared to receive offers for the 
sale of this product, according to “An- 
nouncement FSC 420-Wheat Flour” is- 
sued by the corporation. The flour must 
be processed from wheat grown in the 
United States. No quantity was named 
in the announcement. 

All offers must be in the hands of the 
Purchasing Agent, Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corp., United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
not later than 3 p.m., e.s.t.., Feb. 11. 
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SALE OF MILL PROPERTY 
HELD UP BY TECHNICALITY 


Published reports of the purchase of 
the flour mill and elevator of the bank- 
rupt N. Sauer Milling Co., Cherryvale, 
Kansas, by Bowersock Mills & Power 
Co., Lawrence, Kansas, are incorrect to 
the extent that the court has refused to 
approve the transfer on the grounds of 
a legal technicality in advertising the 
sale at public auction. The price agreed 
upon by the receiver, George Taaffe, and 
Principals of the Bowersock company 
was $25,500. 

Since no other prospective purchaser 
met the Bowersock bid, it is assumed 
that the property will be turned over to 
it at the expiration of the 30 days re- 
quired to correct the technicality, al- 
though it will be an entirely new transac- 
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tion with other bidders, perhaps, par- 
ticipating. 

The Bowersock company announces 
that it will not operate the mill but pro- 
poses to use only the 200,000-bu elevator 
and country stations for carrying on a 
grain business. 
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DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS 
DututH, Minn.—At a special election 

of the Duluth Board of Trade held Feb. 

3 for a successor as director to replace 

Kilmer S. Bayley, resigned to become vice 

president, Ely Salyards, retiring presi- 

dent, was chosen. 
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MILL WHEAT STOCKS 
DOWN AT YEAR’S END 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Mills accounting 
for 93.3% of the United States wheat 
flour production held 191,006,346 bus 
wheat on Dec. 31, 1941, compared with 
215,532,598 bus held by mills representing 
93.6% of the flour output on Sept. 30, 
1941. These figures, released by the 
Bureau of the Census, show a Dec. 31, 
1940, total of 139,135,712 bus held by 
mills representing 91.7% of the output. 

Of the 815 concerns reporting for Dec. 
81, 1941, 14 held no stocks of wheat and 
flour. Of 128,913,277 bus owned by 
mills, 88,313,755 were in mills and mill 
elevators attached to the mills, 6,564,937 
were in country elevators, 7,586,589 were 
in public terminal elevators, 7,742,348 
were in private terminal elevators not 
attached to the mills, and 18,705,648 were 
in transit and bought to arrive. 

Of the 62,093,069 bus stored for others 
by the mills, 38,202,352 were in mills and 
mill elevators attached to the mills, and 
23,890,717 were in other positions. 

Total stocks of wheat held in mills and 
attached elevators on Dec. 31, 1941, were 
126,516,107 bus, compared with 144,987,- 
841 bus on Sept. 30, 1941, and 97,480,038 
bus on Dec. 31, 1940. Total stocks in 
other positions were 64,490,239 bus on 
Dec. 31, 1941, compared with 70,544,757 
bus on Sept. 30, 1941, and 41,655,674 bus 
on Dec. 31, 1940. 

Wheat flour stocks held by mills in 
mills, public and private warehouses and 
in transit, sold and unsold, totaled 3,- 
960,581 bus on Dec. 31, 1941, compared 
with 4,586,255 bus on Sept. 30, 1941, and 
4,409,338 bus on Dec. 31, 1940. 
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MNF ANNUAL MEETING SET 
FOR CHICAGO APRIL 30-MAY 1 


Cuicaco, In1.—The annual meeting of 
the Millers National Federation will be 
held here April 30-May 1, according to 
an official announcement. Headquarters 
will be at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
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CORN MILLERS TO MEET 
IN CHICAGO APRIL 28 


Cuicaco, I1u.—The American Corn 
Millers Federation will hold its annual 
meeting on April 28 at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, according to an an- 
nouncement by Secretary Harry Hunter. 
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BALTIMORE FLGUR RECEIPTS 
Battimore, Mp.—January receipts of 
flour at Baltimore were almost double 
those of January a year ago. They to- 
taled 102,644 bbls, an increase of 46,178 
bbls over January, 1941. There were no 
flour exports in January of either year. 
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ENRICHED BREAD FOR ARMED FORCES 


AST week’s announcement that only enriched flour hereafter 
would be bought for the army and navy reverses the position 
heretofore held by nutritional authorities of our military establish- 


ment. 


That position was, it was semi-officially made known, that 


the diet was complete with no need for added vitamin and mineral 


supplements. 


The preliminary official announcement does not indicate if the 
change of policy is to continue throughout the entire armed forces. 
Nor does it indicate if bread enrichment will be effected wholly by 
use of enriched flour or if the enrichment program may apply 
specifically to bread with enrichment to be accomplished by use of 
fortified yeast, addition of synthetics in the baking or some other 
practical method now widely in use in commercial bakeries. 


The important thing is that enrichment now has the indorse- 
ment of military authorities, the absence of which might in time 
have become a definite drawback to promotion of use of enriched 
bread foods by the civilian population. 

Epitor, THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 








MAXIMUM PRICES FOR SECOND-HAND 
CLOTH BAGS REVISED 


Conformation With Emergency Price Control Act Sought in OPA 
Amendment—Oct. 1 to Oct. 15, 1941, New Base for 
Ceiling—Feb. 16 Effective Date. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Maximum prices 
for second-hand cloth bags are revised 
to conform to the provisions of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942 in an 
amendment issued recently to price sched- 
ule No. 55 by Leon Henderson, admin- 
istrator of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

The amendment provides that begin- 
ning on Feb. 16, 1942, second-hand bags 
may not be sold at prices above the high- 
est prices received by a seller during the 
period Oct. 1-Oct. 15, 1941. The emer- 
gency ceiling, imposed on December 16 
as result of profiteering that followed the 
outbreak of war, based maximum prices 
on the period Nov. 15-Dec. 6. 

Since the Oct. 1-Oct. 15 prices were 
generally lower than those of Nov. 15- 
Dec. 6, OPA is delaying the effective 
date of the new ceiling until Feb. 16 so 
that dealers and other sellers may dis- 
pose of any bags purchased at prices 
higher than those set in the new ceiling. 
However, the schedule provides that de- 
liveries under contracts executed between 
Feb. 3 and Feb. 15, inclusive, must be 
completed by March 30, 1942. All new 
contracts made on and after Feb. 16, of 
course, must comply with the new max- 
imum prices. 

“Second-hand bags” are re-defined by 
the amendment so as to make it clear 
that bags made of jute, sisal, gunny 
cloth or other textile material are cov- 
ered, as well as bags made of burlap 
or cotton. 

As revised, the schedule also liberalizes 
the method of determining prices if a 
seller made no sales of a_ particular 
type of bag during the base pricing pe- 
riod. In this event, it is now stated, 
a seller may charge a price in line with 
that received during the base period for 
related or similar types of bags. Origi- 
nally, a seller was required to use as a 
maximum price the “last sale” price of 
the same type of bag, even though no 
sales had been made for a considerable 
time previous. Only actual sales, con- 


tracts of sale, or deliveries can be used 
to determine maximum prices. 

All persons who sold more than 1,000 
second-hand bags during any month of 
1941 must file with OPA on or before 
March 10, 1942, a list of all sales, con- 
tracts to sell, and deliveries made dur- 
ing the Oct. 1-Oct. 15, 1941, period, giv- 
ing the date of sale, name and address 
of the purchaser, quantity of each type, 
size, weight, and grade of second-hand 
bags sold, together with the price re- 
ceived for each. 

The amended schedule contains pro- 
visions for special applications by per- 
sons who made no sales or deliveries of 
any kind during the base period. OPA 
will advise them as to specific maximum 
prices for which they can sell. In addi- 
tion, persons whose only transactions dur- 
ing the base period were deliveries made 
under contracts entered into before Oct. 
1, 1941, at prices below the market prices 
prevailing during the base period may 
make application for special considera- 
tion from the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 
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MILLS HAVE BOUGHT 90% OF 
BUCKWHEAT NEEDS, SAYS FIRM 
JANESVILLE, Wis.—Not less than 90% 

of all the buckwheat products required 

to be milled from the 1941 crop has al- 

ready been sold, according to Frank H. 

Blodgett, Inc. 

The buckwheat necessary to cover these 
sales has already been bought by the 
mills. That leaves not more than 10% 
of the annual needs yet to be purchased 
by the mills, according to the grain 
firm. 

Prices paid in the first few months of 
the 1941 crop movement were on a basis 
that stimulated the use of buckwheat for 
feed on the farms where it was grown, 
resulting in a rather acute scarcity de- 
veloping in the past two months, during 
which period prices have advanced very 
sharply. 
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IMPROVED TRADE RELATIONS EXPECT- 
ED WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


—_—_~<— 


Groundwork for More Favorable Provisions Laid at Rio Confer- 
ence—Nature of Concessions Not to Be Made Public Until 
Economic Experts Complete Study of Present Tariff 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—More favorable 
tariff provisions for the Republics of 
South America on imports into United 
States, with accompanying concessions 
granted by the Pan American countries 
for exports from this nation are expected 
to follow as a result of the Rio de Jan- 
eiro conference recently concluded. The 
nature of the concessions, however, will 
not be known for some time, nor will the 
affected be made known 
until the economic experts of the several 
American republics complete their study 
of present tariff rates. 

The report that the United States 
Tariff Commission was to hold hearings 


commodities 


this month on this subject has been de- 
Also Senator 
Connally, chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on foreign relations, declared this 
week that the agreements reached at the 
Rio conference contained no commitments 
on the part of the United States regarding 
changes in tariff or import duties, Sen- 
Connally’s statement was _inter- 
preted to mean that the understandings 
at the Rio conference merely called for 
consideration of the whole subject of 
closer and more favorable relations be- 
tween the two Americas on trade gen- 
erally, and did not bind any of the par- 
ticipating nations specifically on any com- 
modity. 

It is expected that agreements event- 
ually will be made between the United 
States and- the Pan American republics 
which will involve all cereal products, 
cereal grains and all other commodities 
which this country now exports to the 
countries south of the border. Very 
definite resolutions to this effect were 
agreed to at the Rio conference. The 
promulgation of tariff and import 
changes, however, will take some time to 
frame, and officials in Washington give 
assurance that the adjustments to be 
considered will be equitable to all coun- 
tries interested. 

With the war practically obliterating 
American markets in many sections of 
the world, American officials look to the 
South American countries as_ territory 
that should provide our future markets. 
The maintenance of the internal economy 
of the American countries was the sub- 
ject of the resolution which included the 
following recommendations: 

(a) The establishment, for the con- 
trol of exports, of simple administrative 
systems of the greatest possible auton- 
omy based upon rapid and efficient meth- 
ods which will satisfy essential require- 
ments promptly, especially for the main- 
tenance of the basic industries of each 
country; 

(b) The adoption by the governments 
of exporting countries of a system of 
allocation to each country of products 
and articles subject to priorities and 
licenses which are essential to the do- 
mestic economy of the importing coun- 
tries; 

(c) The appointment by exporting 
countries which maintain systems of pri- 
orities, licenses or allocations of repre- 
sentatives in the capitals of the importing 
countries to co-operate with the appro- 


nied by the Commission. 


ator 


priate organizations of the latter in the 
study of questions arising in connection 
with the export and import of products 
and articles subject to allocations or spe- 
cial controls, so as to accelerate pro- 
cedure and to diminish, as much as pos- 
sible, other difficulties involved in the in- 
terchange of such products and articles. 
The recommendation or opinion of such 
representatives shall constitute, in prin- 
ciple, a recognition on their part of the 
need and desirability of such imports; 

(d) The prompt exchange of statistics 
relating to consumer needs and to the 
production of raw materials, foodstuffs 
and manufactured products, utilizing, 
whenever appropriate, such organ‘zations 
as the Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee or others 
which appropriately may facilitate and 
stimulate commercial interchange among 
the nations of the Americas. 
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LIMITED SURVEY OF 
FEED MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES BY USDA 


Knute Bjorka, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is conduct- 
ing a personal limited survey to obtain 
information on the ability of the feed 
manufacturing industry to meet increased 
requirements anticipated as a result of 
the government’s expanded goals for pro- 
duction of meat, poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts in 1942. 

During the past week he called on feed 
manufacturers and others in Indianapolis, 
St. Louis and Minneapolis. The week 
starting Feb. 9 he will spend in Chicago 
and Buffalo. 

One of the purposes of the survey is 
to find out the extent to which new ma- 
chinery will be required by feed manu- 
facturers. At the same time, he is as- 
sembling information about feed sup- 
plies and methods of distribution. 

When Mr. Bjorka was in Minneapolis, 
he stated that so far his information in- 
dicated that, in terminal markets at 
least, feed manufacturers are in a posi- 
tion to increase their production substan- 
tially with present facilities. 
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RALPH MISSMAN RESIGNS 
AS HEAD OF MILLERS’ GROUP 


NasHVvILLe, TenN.—Ralph Missman has 
resigned as president of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association to devote 
time to his new job as secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers Association. The 
resignation will be effective as soon as a 
successor can be elected. 

Mr. Missman_ succeeded Gustave 
Breaux when the Southeastern associa- 
tion moved its official headquarters from 
Louisville, Ky., to Evansville, Ind. 
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JOINT MEETING PLANNED 
A joint luncheon meeting will be held 
by District 8, Association of Operative 
Millers, and the Niagara Frontier Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 





Chemists, at the Hotel Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y., on Feb. 14. Alexander Schwarc- 
man, director of the Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., research laboratory, will speak 
on the “Age of Synthetics.” Sabotage in 
industry will be discussed by a represen- 
tative of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. ‘There will also be an open 
forum, for which members and guests 
are urged to bring questions. 
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ICC UPHOLDS RATE 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Farmers in southeast- 
ern Missouri must continue to pay ap- 
proximately 10% per mile more to get 
their grain and grain products to St. 
Louis and other markets than farmers 
north of the Missouri River, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Wash- 
ington has ruled. The commission was 
quoted as saying the present rates are 
“not unreasonable.” 
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COMMITTEE MEETING FOR 
MINIMUM WAGE HEARING 
POSTPONED TO MARCH 10 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Removal of the 
offices of the Wage and Hour Division of 
the Labor Department from Washington 
to New York City has resulted in a 
postponement of the meeting of the grain 
products industry committee, which was 
scheduled to be held Feb. 24. The in- 
itial session of the committee which will 
recommend a minimum wage for labor in 
the industry will be held in New York 
City on March 10, Chief Hearing Officer 
Shaw has announced. The personnel of 
the committee, which will include equal 
representation from the employers, em- 
ployees and the public, will probably be 
announced shortly. " 
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FLOUR, BAKERY OFFICES 
IN CHICAGO JUGGLED 
BY SALE OF BUILDING 
Inu.—The Purity Bakeries 
Corp., a number of flour brokers and 
mill branches will be obliged to move 
their offices within the next 90 days as a 


CHIcaAGo, 


result of the sale to the government of 
the America Fore Building, 844 Rush 
Street. The Railroad Retirement Board 
and its 1,600 employees will occupy the 
building. 

Tenants must vacate the building as 
soon as possible, so new locations are 
being sought. The Chicago offices of the 
International Milling Co. will be moved 
about March 1 to 720 North Michigan 
Avenue, according to F. A. Owens, local 
manager. The flour companies are anx- 
ious to secure space in the immediate 
neighborhood because of available park- 
ing space. 

Other concerns now at 844 Rush Street, 
in addition to the two mentioned above, 
are: King Midas Flour Mills; Bay State 
Milling Co; Kelly Flour Co; Wagner- 
Reget Co; Urban A. Arnold; H. C. 
Meining & Co; J. E. Fagan, Seymour §. 
Fagan, Paul E. Richard. 
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TRAFFIC CLUB ELECTS 

MInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Ray A. O'Leary, 
of the Great Lakes Transit Corp., has 
been elected president of the division 
of off-line traffic representatives of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis. H. F. 
Kinstler, of the Norfolk & Western road, 
and Clarence J. Royce, of the Green 
Bay & Western, are the vice presidents, 
and Lester L. Newell, of the Lackawanna 
road, secretary-treasurer. The division 
held its annual meeting Feb. 6. 








“Unfit for Human Consumption” 





Visitor to Kansas City Grain Exchange Finds 
Bread Made From “Condemned” Wheat “Tasty” 


Several cars of slightly off-color hard 
and soft wheat are still arriving at ter- 
minal markets to be condemned and 
labeled “unfit for human consumption” 
by administrators of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act. An official of the Kansas 
Grain, Feed and Seed Dealers Associa- 
tion, in a bulletin to its membership, re- 
lates an experience which occurred during 
a visit to the Kansas City grain exchange 
recently. 

“During a lull in cash grain trading, 
a delivery boy carried in a half dozen 
fine loaves of piping hot bread, fresh 
from the baker’s oven,’ he _ writes. 
“Guests of the exchange members were 
invited to break bread with them, and 
after complimenting the miller and baker 
on putting out such a delicious product, 
we were told that the bread we had just 
eaten was milled and baked entirely 
from ‘forbidden grain,’ We learned that 
it has for some time been the practice 
to save the samples from cars of wheat 
that have been condemned and have them 
milled and baked and delivered to mem- 
bers of the exchange to prove that so- 
called ‘condemned wheat’ will make a 
tasty loaf, and in no case has the slight- 
est ill effect followed its use.” 

Such grain is being condemned prin- 
cipally upon technicalities, but when so 
condemned it is forced into feed chan- 


nels, and the sale price is some 25@30c 
bu ($300@600 per car) less than if it 
had not been “condemned.” 

“This makes a very heavy loss for a 
farmer of a dealer to take as a result 
of technicalities,” the association official 
writes. “It is felt by the trade and the 
producer that the grading of grain should 
be left to the federally licensed inspec- 
tors who are operating under the Federal 
Grain Standards Act, and that it is not 
the business of the administrators of the 
Pure Food and Drug Act to classify 
grain. Many letters from farmers and 
dealers have already been sent to con- 
gressmen making such recommendation, 
but so far nothing has been done.” 

For the most part, when wheat carries 
a musty odor, the must is found to be 
only on the covering of the grain, which, 
of course, in the process of milling is 
removed and goes directly into the feed, 
he observes. 

“On wheat containing dead germ, the 
germ does not go into the flour, but 
also passes into the feed, which is fur- 
ther proof that much of the outside ap- 
parent objectionable features of wheat 
that is labeled “unfit for human consump- 
tion” are separated from that portion of 
the grain which goes into the flour and 
leaves no part of it in the food,” he con- 
cludes. 
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Death Takes George B. Mathews, 
Last Survivor of Era in Milling 


Burrato, N. Y.—Death on Feb. 3 
cdaimed George Brewster Mathews, a 
pioneer flour miller of the Niagara Fron- 
tier and one of the figures responsible 
for Buffalo’s development as a leading 
milling center. Death resulted from a 
heart attack. Mr. Mathews would have 
been 95 years old on March 1. 

His name was not widely known to 
the current generation of millers, because 
he retired from active business in 1914, 
but Mr. Mathews was the last link be- 
tween the old days of stone grinding— 
before the invention of the middlings 
purifier—and the modern industry. His 
career in milling started shortly after the 
Civil War, and carried through that pe- 
riod of transition that was revolutionary 
in its effects. 

Largely because of the fact that he 
was the only one left who had had an 
active part in the birth and development 
of modern milling processes, Tue Nortu- 
wesTeRN Mixer in 1930 sent a member 
of its staff to Buffalo to obtain his rem- 
iniscences. These appeared in a series 
of three articles under the title, dn Epi- 
sode in Milling. 

Mr. Mathews obtained his first job in 
Elmira during the turbulent days of the 
Civil War, a clerk in the provost mar- 
shal’s office. He had planned to enter 
college, but the war delayed the ambition. 
After Appomattox, he left the job and 
returned to his parents’ home, again 
with the idea of entering college. 

Reconstruction after the how- 
ever, required a long time, even in the 
North, and industry suffered from a 
lack of men. Officers of a flour milling 
company in Elmira followed Mr. Mathews 
to his home and offered him a position at 
$125 a month, and thus he entered the 
business which was to engage him for 
half a century. 


war, 


Milling was largely a local enterprise 
in those days, with transportation only 
starting to develop. Merchant milling 
itself was a crude industry. 

The story of his career is the story of 
milling in the United States for 50 
years, and also the story of Buffalo’s 
growth in milling importance. For Mr. 
Mathews, after a few years of milling 
experience in Elmira, found the horizon 
too limited and decided to strike out 
in a better location. A proffered part- 
nership in the Elmira company did not 
hold him, and he headed for Buffalo. 

His choice of cities was curious, for 
Buffalo was not a flour manufacturing 
center at that time and betrayed no indi- 
cation of becoming one. Mr. Mathews 
later explained that he preferred it to 
Rochester, then the milling center of the 
United States, because he had made sev- 
eral visits to Buffalo to buy wheat and 
saw the possibilities of the strategic loca- 
tion. Even then wheat was moving down 
the Great Lakes from the West in a 
Volume of several million bushels a year. 

Mr. Mathews found a job in Buffalo 
in the office of L. Enos & Co., one of 
the prominent companies of 1870. 

Taking a good hold on his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Mathews learned the business 
both from the commercial and industrial 
angles and tenaciously clung to the hope 
that some day he might have a mill 
of his own. 

On the death of Mr. Enos, Mr. Mathews 


ran the mill himself, but soon the Enos 
family reorganized the management and 
Mr. Mathews aspired even more to strike 
out for himself. 

In the spring of 1875, he was eating 
a leisurely breakfast in his boarding 
house when a fellow boarder chanced to 
remark that the Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co. had decided to abandon its 
“Frontier” mill and that Jacob Schoell- 
kopf, then devoting himself to tanning 
and financing, had taken the property 
on a mortgage. Mr. Schoellkopf had no 
milling experience, but possessed a sure 
instinct for the potentialities of a situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Mathews rushed out of the board- 
ing house and. arrived breathlessly at 
Mr. Schoellkopf’s office. He wanted to 
lease the Frontier mill for a year. 

Mr. Mathews evinced so much en- 
thusiasm and so much faith in the future 
of the mill and Buffalo that the financier 
agreed to take him, with his savings of 
$3,000, as a partner and made his own 
son, Arthur Schoellkopf, just out of col- 
lege, the third member of the firm. Thus 
Schoellkoph & Mathews was formed a 
few hours after the partners had first 
met. 

In its first year the firm lost $25,000, 
but the founders were undaunted. Mr. 
Mathews brought in John Smith, the 
miller with whom he had been associated 
at the Enos mill. The quality of the 
Schoellkopf & Mathews product soon at- 
tracted a fine reputation, which spread 
through New York, New England and 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Mathews did much traveling, call- 
ing on jobbers and developing sales, as 
well as handling the clerical work, pur- 
chasing the wheat supplies and generally 
managing the mill. In its second year 
the firm made a net profit of $31,000. 

Meanwhile, in Minneapolis, a practical 
middlings purifier was developed, en- 
abling the product of spring wheat mills 
to make 12% more bread than the best 
soft winter wheat flours. Schoellkopf 
& Mathews was the first mill to adopt 
the new process outside of the North- 
west and, with supplies of hard spring 
wheat readily available from lake ship- 
ments, profited immediately by the 
change. 

A new mill of 250 bbls capacity was 
built and in its third year the company 
showed a net profit of $91,000. When 
the value of rolls over millstones was 
demonstrated, the mill was among the 
first to install the new process. ; 

When in 1877 Mr. Schoellkopf took 
over the bankrupt power development at 
Niagara Falls, he convinced Mr. Mathews 
of its feasibility and built on the Schoell- 
kopf canal a 1,000-bbl flour mill. With 
the exception of its first year, it never 
failed to make a good profit. 

Not long before that Schoellkopf & 
Mathews had the largest capacity of any 
mill in the Buffalo area and it met suc- 
cessfully the new competition from Min- 
neapolis. By the end of the century the 
firm controlled a capacity of about 4,000 
bbls daily. It did a particularly large 
business in New England. 

Mr. Smith died in 1896, Mr. Schoell- 
kopf in 1899 and Arthur Schoellkopf 
in 1907. When Mr. Mathews retired short- 
ly after the turn of the century, his broth- 
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The Late George B. Mathews 


er, the late William D. Olmsted, then his 
nephews, George W. and John Olmsted, 
carried on the business—then called the 
Niagara Falls Milling Co—until a few 
years ago. 

Surviving Mr. Mathews are his wife, 


ntti 


the former Jennie Modisette, of LeRoy, 
whom he married 58 years ago; a niece, 
Mrs. Henry B. Master, of Devon, Pa., 
and three nephews, George and John 
Olmsted, of Buffalo, and Colonel Welton 
M. Modiset, U. S. Army. 
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MISSISSIPPI MILLFEED 
LAW TROUBLES SHIPPERS 


Small fines have been imposed upon 
many shippers of millfeeds into Missis- 
sippi recently because the protein con- 
tent of their bran or shorts fell below 
the minimum permitted in these products 
under the state law—16% in shorts and 
14.5% in bran. 

The last two crops of soft wheat in the 
areas which furnish millfeeds to Mis- 
sissippi have run very low in protein, 
and the by-products of flour milled from 
this wheat cannot meet the requirements 
of the state’s law. The Millers National 
Federation reports that its millfeed com- 
mittee is co-operating actively with the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Association 
in an attempt to remedy the situation. 

The problem grows out of statutory 
provisions which have been in effect for 
many years in several states. Adminis- 
trative officials, however, usually consider 
the variations in protein in different 
wheat crops in the application of the law. 

Other states having laws similar to that 
of Mississippi are Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 
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KANSAS GRAIN DEALERS WILL 
HOLD MEETING MAY 11-12 
Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The Kansas Grain, 
Feed & Seed Dealers Association will 
meet at the Lora Locke Hotel in Dodge 
City, Kansas, May 11 and 12. 


DERRILL PRATT, JR., JOINS 
B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


Cuicaco, Itu.—Derrill B. Pratt, Jr., 
has been made head chemist in charge 
of the laboratory for the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, according to an an- 
nouncement by Frank E. Church, presi- 
dent of the company. He succeeds W. G. 
Epstein, now with the Doughnut Corp. 
of America. 

Mr. Pratt is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and of the American 
Institute School of Baking. He worked 
for the Texas Star Flour Mills, Galves- 
ton, for four years, and later was with 
the Morten Milling Co., Dallas. 

Mr. Pratt’s father, a number of years 
ago, was a well-known American League 
baseball player. Derrill Pratt, Sr., 
played second base on the Detroit Tigers, 
and later was baseball at the 
University of Michigan. 


coach 
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TOM DYER WILL ADDRESS 
MINNESOTA ELEVATOR MEN 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Tom Dyer, of 
Sargent & Co., feed manufacturers, Des 
Moines, Iowa, is to be one of the speak- 
ers at the annual convention of the Farm- 
ers Elevator Association of Minnesota to 
be held here Feb. 17-20. 

The various problems facing the grain 
trade under wartime conditions are 
scheduled for discussion at the meeting. 
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FLOUR PRICE CEILING 
CONSIDERED UNLIKELY 


CCC Wheat Price Control Gives Government 
Means of Limiting Flour Advances, 
Chicago Distributors Hear 





Cuicaco, Inu.—There is little likelihood 
of flour price ceilings being set by Leon 
Henderson, federal price administrator, 
according to Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation. 
The reason is that, through the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. control of wheat price 
levels, the government already has an 
effective means of limiting advances in 
flour, Mr. Steen told the meeting of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, Feb. 5. 

There is no truth in the recent reports 
that the new price control bill prevents 
the CCC from selling its stocks of grain 
at less than parity prices, Mr. Steen 
emphasized. He explained the recent of- 
fering of 100,000,000 bus of wheat for 
feed as partly a price control measure 
to put a stop to millfeed advances, and 
pointed out that it had been effective in 
depressing millfeeds $1@3 ton. Another 
reason for the sale is to relieve trans- 
portation facilities, which are being taxed 
by war shipments. Previously, the CCC 
had been shipping corn from Iowa to 
California. Now North Pacific Coast 
surplus wheat will take the place of such 
shipments. 

The CCC also is offering wheat and 
corn for making industrial alcohol for 
explosives, replacing some much needed 
sugar, but the facilities of distillers to 
handle grains are limited, and there will 
have to be considerable sugar used. 
Priorities make it difficult to convert all 
alcohol plants to grain. So the total of 
wheat so used probably will not be over 
5,000,000 bus a month, Mr. Steen said. 

The wheat supply is huge, he pointed 
out, so there will be no need for sub- 
stitutes that were used in the last war. 
But a more pressing problem is a pos- 
sible Last fall, 
railroads moved the big crops without 


freight car shortage. 


any serious difficulties, but we are at war 
now, and it is likely that next fall the 
situation will be worse. Flour buyers 
should keep larger stocks on hand and 
order out supplies farther in advance, 
Mr. Steen warned, as the old days of 
quick shipment probably are gone. 

The tightness of bag supplies has re- 
sulted in an increase in the use of second- 
hand sacks by bakers and the percentage 
of bakery flour packed in these contain- 
ers is increasing, Mr. Steen pointed out. 
This, in turn, has created a serious prob- 
lem of increase in insect infestation of 
flour. Flour buyers will have to be edu- 
cated to accept a charge for recondition- 
ing bags where necessary and not to 
expect the miller to fill bags hopelessly 
out of condition. 

Mr. Steen closed his talk with a pre- 
diction that wartime conditions will bring 
about an increase in flour consumption, 
due to sugar curtailment and the grow- 
ing need for household economy. The en- 
richment program has put flour and bread 
in better favor with thousands of educa- 
tors who have an influence on the Ameri- 
can diet. Mr. Steen estimated that 40% 
of the family flour and 35% of bakery 
bread are enriched, which he declared was. 
a substantial achievement to be made in 


one year. ) 
W. L. Grewe, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., chairman of the flour club’s 
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committee, reported on the financial re- 
sults of the Joint Christmas Party, spon- 
sored with the Bakers Courtesy Club. 
There was a balance of $142 after all ex- 
penses. The two organizations recently 
received a letter of thanks from the Sal- 
vation Army on behalf of the 100 poor 
youngsters who were guests at the affair. 
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ROBERT T. BROWNE NAMED 
HEAD OF MARKET RESEARCH 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Appointment of 
Robert T. Browne as director of market 
research, grocery products division, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., has been announced 
by Alex Parsons, vice president, grocery 
products sales. 

Since September 1940, Mr. Browne has 
been division manager of grocery prod- 








Robert T. Browne 


ucts sales in Boston for Pillsbury. In 
his work with the Pillsbury organization 
since 1928, when he joined the wheat de- 
partment at Kansas City, Mr. Browne 
has had a wide range of assignments in 
various fields of company operations, in 
Omaha, Cleveland, and Chicago, where 
he was in charge of merchandising. 

In 1935 and again in 1939 he engaged 
in survey, research, and advertising work 
in special areas, operating from Minne- 
apolis headquarters. 

Before Mr. Browne came to the United 
States from Belfast, Ireland, 17 years 
ago, he was for six and a half years with 
the Dunlop Rubber Co. in sales and cus- 
tomer contact work. In this country, 
from the very first, he has engaged in 
the milling industry, working with milling 
equipment firms, as grain trade journal 
correspondent, in grain purchasing and 
elevator operation, as well as in grocery 
and bakery flour sales. 

While working for the Wyandotte Ele- 
vator Co. of Kansas City, Mr. Browne 
spent his lunch hours with a federal 
grain inspector learning wheat, sorting 
and grading varieties on a board marked 
with a hot poker. 

After two and a half years as grain 
buyer for Goffe and Carkener, Inc., of 
Kansas City, Mr. Browne joined Van- 
derslice-Lynds of Kansas City and be- 
came the youngest member of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade. 

Two of his brothers are officers in the 
British Army and one was wounded at 
Dunkirk. Mr. Browne is married and 
the father of three children. 

M. Edelstein, Buffalo, eastern manager, 








grocery products division, will absorb 
Mr. Browne’s duties in addition to his 
present responsibilities. 
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CUSHMAN’S EARNINGS REPORTED 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc., have voted a disbursement of $1.75 
a share on the 7% preferred stock, pay- 
able on account of accumulation on March 
2. Arrears on Dec. 7 were reported to 
be $12.25. 

Purity Bakeries Corp. and subsidiaries, 
the Chicago parent company of Cush- 
man’s, showed sales of $41,414,151 for 
the year ended Dec. 27, 1941; net income 
amounted to $429,379, after taxes and 
charges and comparable with $1,148,505 
a year ago. 
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ARMY TO PURCHASE 
ENRICHED FLOUR ONLY 


Decision Reverses Earlier Attitude of Nutri- 
tionists Regarding Addition of 
Vitamins to Military Diet 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—All future flour 
purchases by the Army will be enriched 
flour containing vitamins and minerals 
which conform to the standards promul- 
gated by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, the Quartermaster of the Army 
disclosed Feb. 10. Instructions have 
been dispatched to all purchasing agen- 
cies of the Army to specify enriched 
flour hereafter. Official announcement of 
this action is now being written and will 
be issued by the War Department before 
the end of the week. 

No explanation of the change in atti- 
tude of the quartermaster department 
accompanied the Hereto- 
fore, the Quartermaster Corps has held 
that soldiers were getting adequate vita- 
mins through other foods and there was 
no urgent necessity to use enriched flour. 
Tests of enriched flour, however, have 
been in progress for several months, and 
the bread made therefrom has proved 


disclosure. 


very satisfactory. Harvey Owens, in 
charge of flour purchases for the armed 
forces, conferred with quartermaster 


officials this week. 
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M.N.F. ADDS COMMITTEE ON 
MILLERS’ WHEAT PROBLEMS 


A committee on grain trade relations 
has been added to the standing commit- 
tees of the Millers National Federation 
by Ward Magill, president. This body 
will succeed the small and temporary 
group which has recently represented 
millers on several occasions. 

The new body has continuing jurisdic- 
tion over industry problems in the field 
of relationships between the milling busi- 
ness and the grain trade, and relation- 
ships between milling and the govern- 
ment agencies which handle and mer- 
chandise wheat. 

Members of the committee are: Elmer 
W. Reed, chairman, Shellabarger Mills, 
Salina, Kansas; William C. Engel, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago; Mark N. Men- 
nel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
Elmo F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo; Moritz Mil- 
burn, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash; E. H. Mirick, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; L. N. Per- 
rin, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
Clark R. Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT UP 
DURING DECEMBER 


Bureau of Census Reports 9,283,069 Bbis 
Produced, Compared With 8,165,733 
Bbls Previous Year 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, 
9,283,069 bbls of wheat flour were pro- 
duced during December, 1941, compared 
with 8,215,894 bbls the previous month 
and 8,165,733 bbls the same month in 
1940. 

Of the 1,095 mills reporting for De- 
cember, 1941, 1,059 accounted for 105,- 
430,099 bbls or 94.7% of the total wheat 
flour production of 111,368,727 bbls as 
shown by the returns of the biennial cen- 
sus of manufactures in 1939. 

Total production during the 12 months 
of the calendar year 1941 was 105,992,210 
bbls, compared with 102,994,400 bbls dur- 
ing the previous calendar year. 

Mills reporting for December, 1941, 
ground 42,403,363 bus of wheat, operat- 
ing at 61.8% of a daily capacity of 578,- 
166 bbls and requiring 274.1 lbs of wheat 
for a barrel of flour. 

The 1,090 mills reporting for Novem- 
ber, 1941, ground 37,559,901 bus of wheat, 
operating at 59.6% of a daily capacity 
of 574,261 bbls and requiring 274.3 lbs 
of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 

The 1,074 mills reporting for Decem- 
ber, 1940, ground 87,077,751 bus of wheat, 
operating at 55.6% of a total daily 
capacity of 587,484 bbls and requiring 
272.4 lbs of wheat to a barrel of flour 

Of the December, 1941, total, Kansas 
produced 14.6%, with 78 mills reporting 
production of 1,352,602 bbls; New York 
produced 13.2% of the total, 31 mills re- 
porting 1,226,964 bbls produced. Forty- 
six mills reported from Minnesota, ac- 
counting for 11.5% of the total, 1,065,397 
bbls. Missouri accounted for 8.7% of the 
total, with 63 mills reporting a produc- 
tion of 808,755 bbls. Texas produced 
6% of the total, with 36 mills reporting 
556,784 bbls produced. 

Millfeed production reported for De- 
cember, 1941, was 366,373 tons, compared 
with 325,055 tons the previous month and 
319,653 tons the same month in 1940. 

Production for the calendar year of 
1941 totaled 4,165,758 tons, compared 
with 4,074,748 tons during 1940. 

Of the total millfeed production dur- 
ing December, 1941, Kansas produced 
52,492 tons, New York 48,901, Minne- 
sota 41,970, Missouri 31,824 and Texas 
22,488. 
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HUBBARD OVEN CO. PLANT 
HIT BY $50,000 FIRE 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Fire of unknown origin 
practically destroyed the plant of 
the Hubbard Oven Co., 1134 West [el- 
den Street, here Feb. 8. The loss has 
not yet been determined, but it is ex- 
pected to amount to at least $5,000. 

A considerable portion of the stock of 
steel and oven parts has been salvaged. 

The company has established tempo- 
rary offices at 2150 Lincoln Park West, 
and will continue business there until 
plans have been completed for new quar- 
ters. While deliveries will be delayed 
as a result of the fire, the company @n- 
nounces, it can furnish repair parts 
quickly and expects to be in production 
again within a short time. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLFEED MARKETS DECLINE AS CCC 
SELLS WHEAT FOR FEED 


Bran and Middlings Have Dropped Approximately $2 to $3 Ton in 
Most Markets Since Announcement of Government Sales 


Program Jan. 19—10,000,000 Bus Reported Sold 


With the Commodity Credit Corp. sell- 
ing substantial quantities of 1939-40 
wheat, sharp declines have resulted in 
millfeeds, soybean meal and other live- 
stock feeds in all markets. Comparison 
of prices for standard feeds with those 
of Jan. 19, the day the CCC announced 
plans to dispose of 100,000,000 bus of 
wheat in this manner, indicated bran and 
middlings have declined approximately 
$2@3 ton in most markets. 

While soybean meal is higher, inas- 
much as spot beans are higher than on 
Jan. 19, there has been a reduction of 
about $1 ton since the end of January. 

CCC agents were reported to be con- 
centrating on the movement of their 
stocks into feed consumption, with prices 
of feed wheat at some markets lower 
than commercial trade quotations on feed 
by-products derived from the manufac- 
ture of flour. Bran offerings were quot- 
ed on a New York delivery basis at 
$38.85 ton, or almost $2 lower than a 
week ago, and CCC feed wheat was 
quoted more than $2 under bran. 

J. B. Hutson, president of the cor- 
poration, indicated that approximately 
10,000,000 bus of the feed wheat had 
been disposed of since Feb. 1. He an- 
nounced plans to dispose of 100,000,000 
bus during the next five months, at the 
rate of approximately 20,000,000 bus 
monthly. 

January sales of CCC wheat were esti- 
mated at almost 26,000,000 bus, which, 
with the feed wheat disposal since the 
turn of the month added, reduced gov- 
ernment stocks to about 118,000,000 bus. 
Traders said the CCC feed wheat sales 
program would eliminate more than two 
thirds of the government supply during 
the next five months if the plan pro- 
ceeds as announced. 

Most of the feed wheat has been sold 
in the northeastern states and in the 
Pacific Northwest, where freight rates 
are sufficiently high on feed grains to 
encourage feeding of wheat stored local- 
ly. Much of the wheat, however, has 
been delivered from middle western stor- 
age. The Minneapolis regional office re- 
ported sales of well over 1,000,000 bus, 
a great part of which was to purchasers 
in the Northeast. 

The CCC offer is most advantageous in 
the northeastern and far western states 
in relation to the basic cost of corn, mill- 
feeds and other feed ingredients. An 
estimated 1,000,000 bus of wheat was sold 
out of Pacific Northwest stocks for ship- 
ment to California buyers. Feeding bar- 
ley, corn and other feed grains on the 
Pacific Coast are quoted materially above 
the CCC price for feed wheat. The CCC 
price is considerably less advantageous 
in relation to other feedingstuffs in mid- 
dle western sections. 

One policy announced following the 
Chicago meeting Feb. 3 was that sales 
prices and confirmation of orders in the 
eastern states would be made only by 
the Chicago regional office of the cor- 
poration. Much middle western wheat 


was expected to be sold in the eastern 
Sections, however, as the Chicago re- 
gional director will continue to call on 
other regions for grades of wheat par- 
ticularly suitable for sale as feed. 


The corporation is authorized to ex- 
change good milling grades of wheat in 
its stocks for lower grades suitable for 
feeding to be sold under the program. 
This policy would assure the reservation 
of top grades for use in milling while 
making red durum and other feeding 
grades available to livestock and poultry 
producers. 

Demand for cracked or ground wheat 
under the CCC program has been negli- 
gible, according to officials. Under the 
program, cracked or ground wheat is 
available to purchasers “in cases where 
satisfactory arrangements can be made 
by the corporation for its delivery.” A 
processor would be allowed $1.32 ton for 
cracking or grinding the grain under the 
announced terms. Sales of whole wheat 
are made at 4c bu under the processed 
wheat. 

Purchasers of feed wheat will receive 
shipments “as soon as possible,” under 
the contracts, unless shipping directions 
are otherwise specified. The corporation 
has the right to deliver any grade of 
feeding wheat it desires under the terms 
of the program. 

Any processor, jobber, local dealer or 
agent desirous of selling whole feed 
wheat to feeders must enter into an 
agreement with the county agricultural 
committee for the county in which the 
wheat is to be sold and fed. A receipt 
must be obtained from each feeder 
wherein the feeder agrees to feed the 
wheat to livestock and poultry. 
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N. Y. CHEMISTS HEAR LECTURE 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
Section, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, attended the Mary Swartz 





« RESIGNS “ 


Emory J. Price has resigned from the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills-Co. organization to 
accept a position as vice president of 
General Management Corp. of Minneapo- 
lis, it was announced Feb. 5. During his 
23 years with Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Mr. Price was for eight years a member 
of the board of directors. 





Rose memorial lecture at the New York 
Academy of Medicine, Feb. 3, under the 
sponsorship of the Greater New York 
Dietetic Association. Dr. C. A. El- 
vehjem, professor of biochemistry at the 
University of Wisconsin, who first iden- 
tified nicotinic acid as the anti-pellagric 
factor, was the speaker. The chemists 
attended the session at the invitation 
of Dorothy Stevens, president of the as- 
sociation. A previously scheduled ad- 
dress by Dr. Stanford Moore, of the 
Rockefeller Institute, at the regular 
monthly meeting of the*group, was post- 
poned because of the speaker’s illness. 
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SUPPLY OF BAGS FOR 
CURRENT USE ASSURED 


Following the government’s recent 
statement that no shortages exist in ma- 
terials used for making textile bags, the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
addressed a letter to the Millers Na- 
tional Federation explaining the flour bag 
situation for millers who have found it 
difficult to buy bags, particularly cotton 
98's. 

While there is and will be enough 
material available for the necessary flour 
bags, the letter states, this will have to 
be used to cover current requirements 
only. Goods cannot be earmarked or 
held against customer’s future require- 
ments. 

In their summary of the situation, the 
association points out that textile bags 
are one of the most important links in the 
chain of production, handling and trans- 
portation essential in the movement of 
food to the army, as well as to the civil- 
ian population. The only thing that 
could break this link, the association says, 
is the failure of the bag industry to ob- 
tain supplies of cotton cloth and/or bur- 
lap. Since sufficient supplies of both of 
these materials are available at primary 
sources, and since the government rec- 
ognizes the importance of bags for agri- 
cultural uses, it is not to be feared that 
there will be no flour bags. The bag in- 
dustry has assurance that sufficient sup- 
plies of cotton cloth will be available to 
cover needs, even should the burlap sup- 
plies be shut off, the letter states. For 
present and near future requirements, 
the industry is fairly well supplied with 
goods, and, generally speaking, inven- 
tories of bags in the hands of its cus- 
tomers are fairly substantial. 

All stocks of burlap on hand in this 
country as of Dec. 22, 1941, and one 
third of all future importations of bur- 
lap have been dllocated to agricultural 
bags. All other civilian uses for burlap 
have been definitely shut off. 
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DROWNED OUT 


*K * *K 


TVA Dam Causing Inundation 
of Tennessee Mill—New 
Plant Being Built 


The gates of the Cherokee Dam at 
Jefferson City, Tenn., one of the series 
of dams being constructed by the TVA, 
were closed about two months ago, and 
the lake forming will inundate the J. A. 
McDonald & Sons mills at Rogersville, 
Tenn., about June 1. McDonald & Sons 
is busily engaged in constructing another 
mill at Rogersville above the high water 
level of the Cherokee Lake. They hope 
to have their new mill completed in an- 
other month or two. 
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M. A. GRAY RETIRES 
AFTER LONG CAREER 


Distinguished Cereal Chemist Has Been With 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
for 30 Years 


Matthew A. 
Gray, Minneapolis, retired on Jan. 31 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. - 
after a long and distinguished career in 
cereal chemistry and milling. He came 
to Minneapolis 30 years ago from Can- 
ada, where he had been chief chemist 
for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. He took 
charge of the then comparatively small 
laboratory of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and, under his management, research 
work was undertaken and the labora- 





Matthew A. Gray 


tory developed to the important part 
it now plays in flour milling. 

In 1928, the Pillsbury company cre- 
ated a production control department, 
of which Mr. Gray was appointed gen- 
eral director, with branch units at Buf- 
falo, Enid, Okla., and Atchison, Kansas. 
The enviable reputation attained in all 
markets by Pillsbury products was in 
no small measure due to the laboratory 
work of Mr. Gray. 

In 1932, Mr. Gray was succeeded as 
director of products control by Dr. C. G. 
Harrel, and, since then, he has acted as 
technical advisor to the sales department. 
He has now reached the company’s re- 
tirement age, and is planning to spend 
his future winters in Florida, with Mrs. 
Gray and their youngest son. 

Mr. Gray, with his company’s sanction, 
has always taken a keen and active in- 
terest in anything that affected milling 
and baking. He has served, with credit 
to himself and company, as president of 
the “American of Cereal 
Chemists, as vice president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Bakery Engineers, 
and has represented the Millers National 
Federation on the advisory committee of 
the American Bakers Association. ‘He 


Association 


has been an important connecting link 
between milling and baking, helping to 
draw the two industries closer together, 
and, as chairman of the Bread Consump- 
tion Committee, his reports from year 
to year have shown how dependent the 
one is upon the other. 

Mr. Gray has now retired to take a 
well-earned rest, and with him go the 
well wishes of a host of friends in both 
milling and baking circles. 
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FLOUR MARKET QUIET ON ALL FRONTS 
WITH BUYERS CAUTIOUS 


—<p}>—— 


Uncertainties Surrounding Government Price Control Policy Keep 
Most Purchasers Out of the Market—Shipping Directions 
Still “None Too Good” in Northwest 


The flour market is very quiet on all 
fronts, with the uncertainties surround- 
ing the government price control policy 
keeping most buyers cautiously out of 
the market. Some buyers whose near-by 
needs are not covered, including many 
car lot buyers, were the 
principal purchasers of 
flour during the week in 
the Northwest, bringing 
sales to around 40% of 
capacity, compared with 
75% a week ago and 83% 
a year ago. There were enough buy- 
ers in the Southwest who had holes to 
fill in their bookings to bring sales there 
to 42% of capacity, compared with 55% 
a week previous and 64% a year ago. 





Although for the most part business 
seems to be light and unimportant, the 
total is not disappointing, considering 
the volume on the books. 

Shipping directions in the Northwest 
are still reported “none too good” but 
they do show an improvement over re- 
cent weeks. Directions have picked up 
at Buffalo, with practically all classes 
ordering out more flour, reflecting the 
high state of consumer demand. 

Standard grades of flour were ap- 
proximately 10c bbl cheaper than last 
week in all markets. 


CLEARS 


Spring wheat clears are comparatively 
scarce and in good request. Prices still 
hold very close to patent flour basis, with 
most companies in the Northwest over- 
sold, having none to offer for immediate 
shipment. 

In the Southwest, clears are steady, 


— 


with some of the ordinary grades some- 
what burdensome. 


EXPORTS 


Some improvement in exports to South- 
Central American markets is reported in 
the Pacific Northwest, although this 
trade is not sufficient to offset the loss 
of the oriental business. 

Some revival of interest on the part 
of Latin American buyers is reported in 
the Northwest. Difficulties surrounding 
shipping are apparently causing import- 
ers to show more concern over future 
needs, 

Export business in the Southwest is 
“a little better than routine.” 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed markets continued to de- 
cline under the influence of the CCC 
feed wheat sales plan and prices were 
$2@3 ton lower in some markets. Buy- 
ers who are not interested in spot feed 
would take standard and flour middlings 
at present levels for March-April ship- 
ment, but few are anxious to sell. 

Mills representing 65% of the na- 
tional output reported to Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN Miter they produced 1,399,233 
bbls of flour during the week, compared 
with 1,503,088 lbls the previous week 
and 1,346,648 bbls the corresponding 
week a year ago. Production during the 
corresponding weeks two and three years 
ago was 1,291,296 and 1,277,274 bbls, 
respectively. 

Northwestern mills reported a decline 
of 22,959 bbls from the production of 
the previous week, while southwestern 
mills reported a 84,748-bbl decrease. 
Buffalo mills showed a decrease of 9,764 
bbls from the previous week’s output. 





WHEAT FEEDS TURN WEAK BECAUSE 
OF CCC WHEAT OFFER 


_—_——- 


Demand Slackens Noticeably Following Government Offer to Sell 
Wheat for Feed Purposes—Oil Seed Cakes and Meals, 
Other High Protein Concentrates Remain Steady 


Wheat millfeed prices had a sinking 
spell during the week, while oil seed 
cakes and meals and other high protein 
concentrates remained relatively steady. 
Wheat millfeed quotations at all impor- 
tant markets declined steadily through- 
out the period as demand slackened no- 
ticeably following the government offer 
to sell wheat from CCC stocks for feed 
purposes. Trade reports indicated that 
good sized sales had been made at some 
centers. The high protein feeds, on the 
other hand, remained quite firm with a 
steady demand in evidence for such items 
as linseed meal, soybean meal, packing 
house products, etc. The index number 
of wholesale feedstuffs prices dropped 
four points to 168.2 compared with 172.2 
for the previous week and 111.9 for the 
corresponding week last year. 

At Minneapolis the demand for wheat 
feeds slackened materially as mixed feed 
manufacturers and the larger )consuming 
interests withdrew from the market and 
awaited further developments on the gov- 


ernment feed wheat program before mak- 
ing additional commitments. 

Millfeeds at Chicago were fairly active 
the fore part of the week, but became 
draggy and declined rather sharply to- 
ward the close. Stocks, however, were 
not heavy and offerings were rather 
limited. 

An almost complete cessation of de- 
mand for wheat millfeeds occurred at 
Kansas City. All classes of buyers ap- 
parently appeared well supplied for the 
time being and in view of the mild weath- 
er, the possible market effects af the re- 
cent government wheat for feed offer and 
price control legislation, furnished but 
a poor demand. It was reported by trade 
interests that feed manufacturers likely 
would take advantage of the feed wheat 
offer as a substitute for shorts whenever 
the price of wheat, plus processing costs, 
figured lower than the price of the heavy 
offal. 

At Buffalo the wheat feed situation 
turned quite weak with heavy offerings, 





resulting in part from the government 
offer to -sell wheat for feed purposes. 

Despite pronounced weakness in wheat 
millfeeds, the oil seed meal situation re- 
mained quite firm. Demand continued 
steady for both linseed meal and soy- 
bean meal and quotations on these feeds 
were well maintained. Although recent 
advances in linseed meal and soybean 
meal have placed cottonseed meal offer- 
ings more in line for this territory, buy- 
ing interest was slack for this item. 

Quotations on gluten feed and gluten 
meal remained mainly nominal with some 
of the larger producers out of the mar- 
ket. Occasional resale lots were avail- 
able, however, at prices which were made 
by processors before withdrawal from the 
market, which amounted to $34.20 for 
gluten feed and $44.20 for gluten meal, 
delivered Minneapolis rate points. Hom- 
iny feed prices were somewhat unsettled 
because of the irregular action in the 
corn market with prices for the most 
part finishing about unchanged to 50c 
lower as compared with those of a week 
ago. 
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ENRICHMENT MARKS 
FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


Progress of Program Satisfactory, Millers 
Federation Reports—40% Family Flour 
Enriched—35% of Bakery 





At the close of the first year of the 
enrichment program, approximately 40% 
of the family flour and 35% of the bakery 
flour is enriched, the Millers National 
Federation reports. These proportions 
vary greatly from one section of the 
country to another, the federation states, 
but in general run much higher on the 
Pacific Coast and much lower in most 
of the South and Southwest. 

First commercial shipments of en- 
riched flour were made a year ago fol- 
lowing the announcement on Jan. 25, 
1941, by the federation that many units 
of the industry were ready to begin pro- 
duction. This was followed four days 
later by Dr. Russell Wilder’s statement 
on behalf of National Research Council 
formally launching the enrichment pro- 
gram for white flour and bread. 

The principal obstacles which the en- 
richment program has encountered the 
past year have been the fact that a name 
of limited promotional value was at- 
tached to the new product; the vigorous 
effort last summer by devotees of whole 
wheat to kidnap enriched flour; failure 
of certain government agencies to con- 
duct systematic and constructive educa- 
tional efforts in its behalf, as was orig- 
inally proposed, and indifference on the 
part of many consumers, the federation 
declares. 

On the other hand, says the federa- 
tion, there is a growing appreciation 
everywhere of the great importance of 
enriched flour in improved nutrition and 
national health; and enriched flour is 
gradually acquiring the kind of support 
which tends to develop and maintain con- 
sumer interest in wide measure. 

Whole wheat flour has had a tre- 
mendous volume of vocal promation 
throughout the past century, yet it had 
never amounted to as much as 2% of 
the total production of flour. Judged 
by that standard of results, enriched 
flour has made quite a record by reach- 
ing its present 40% in only one year, the 
survey concludes. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
TRADING CAUTIOUS 


Buyers Continue to Worry About Effect of 
Government Feed Price Con- 
trol Methods 


Little change in the millfeed futures 
market was noted during the past few 
days. 





Trade was working cautiously. 
There is no incentive for buyers to take 
hold. The situation hinges on to what 
extent the trade will utilize the govern- 
ment program for 
feeding wheat and 
corn. Buyers con- 
tinue to worry about 
the effect of govern- 
ment feed price con- 
trol methods. Bran was weaker than 
shorts and the spread between the two 
feeds widened slightly. Sales at Kansas 
City amounted to 1,700 tons Feb. 9, 
keeping well up with the average day’s 
volume. 










Prices 
a Little 
Down 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Feb. 9: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
VODFURTY ccccecsces 33.25 33.00 33.25 
March ...ccoccsccs 33.00 32.75 33.25 
BPE coccvcssvesecr 33.00 32.25 $3.25 
We 06640000 Cncnee 32.85 30.50 33.25 
JUNO ccccccsccccccs 32.35 29.65 32.50 
Tale ccccccccvvcces 31.85 29.30 32.00 


All quotations bid. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Feb. 9: 


Bran Shorts 
PORTURTY cc cccccsccessccccse 30.05 31.00 
BEATOR occccccccesescccevess 29.70 30.85 
MD bh vc deegeeeseeeureres 29.10 30.80 
SF ccccscdesveceseceuesces 27.00 30.55 
p POU TT TITEL TTT TPCT Te 26.35 30.00 
DAY cccccccvcsccccsccsececs 26.10 29.50 


All quotations bid. 
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WHEAT STOCK POSITIONS 
ANALYZED IN REPORT 


According to figures compiled and re- 
leased by the United States Department 
of Commerce and interpreted by the 
Uhlmann Grain Co. in its market letter, 
stocks of wheat on Jan. 1 for the past 
three years were divided as follows: 








(Million bushels) 


= 1942 1941 1940 

PROPER DOORN occcvcvceses 373 280 234 

Commercial visible ...... 270 155 132 
Interior mills and eleva- 

COED eso edscdcscvcesecess 207 165 125 

Merchant mills ......... 135 106 i114 

Total stocks’in all 
CUONINGE. 5-606 00%5<6% 0% 987 708 07 


The carry-over of wheat on July 1, 
1941, was 387,000,000 bus. If this is 
added to the crop of 945,000,000 bus, it 
would make available supplies for the 
crop year of 1941-42, 1,332,000,000 bus. 
For the first six months of the crop yer; 
there were 12,000,000 bus used for export, 
leaving a total of 1,320,000,000 bus. 

If from this figure the stocks available 
on Jan. 1 are deducted it shows a (o- 
mestic disappearance for the first six 
months of 333,000,000 bus, which com- 
pares with 372,000,000 bus the previous 
year and 367,000,000 bus the year prior. 

No suggestion is made regarding the 
decrease in domestic consumption, but it 
may possibly be accounted for by smaller 
seed requirements due to reduced acre- 
ages and to less feeding of wheat due 
to the favorable ratio which has existed 
for corn and other feeder crops, the re- 
port concludes. 
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PRICES SLUMP OFF 
IN WHEAT MARKETS 


Liberal Offerings of Both Commercial and 
Government Wheat Ease Prices— 
Crop Favorable 
Declines occurred in wheat futures 
during the past week, influenced by lib- 
eral offerings of both commercial and 
government owned wheat, together with 
a less active demand from all classes 

of buyers. 

While support in the Winnipeg wheat 
futures market from 
Canadian and Unit- 
ed States mills as 
well as_ export 
houses’ was fair, 
trading most of last 
week was slow, with activity confined to 
flurries. Prices tended to ease with 
southern markets. Scattered liquidation 
accounted for most of: the selling. 

The minimum sale of pooled wheat 
during the period ending Feb. 14, 1942, 
will be the same as that during the, last 
half of January, which was 16c bu above 
the applicable 1941 loan value at ter- 
minal locations and 19c above the loan 
rate at country locations. Sales of 1939 
and 1940 crop wheat by the CCC to- 
taled nearly 26,000,000° bus during Jan- 
uary, which brought the total to 44,637,- 
000 bus and left 128,981,500 bus still in 
the hands of the corporation. Sales of 
corn through Jan. 24 totaled approxi- 
mately 141,048,000 bus and left 99,116,000 
bus owned by the corporation at that 
date. 

Including 135,601,000 bus of wheat 
held by commercial mills in mills and 
mill warehouses attached to mills, stocks 
of wheat in all positions, Jan. 1, were 
987,607,000 bus, or 268,117,000 bus more 
than a year earlier. Disappearance of 
wheat during the October-December 
quarter was 164,500,000 bus this season 
compared with 151,150,000 bus during the 
corresponding quarter last year. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has set 
May 2, 1942, as the date for the ref- 
erendum on wheat marketing quotas. 
The supply of wheat in 1942-43 is esti- 
mated to be 1,428,000,000 bus on the 
basis of a July 1, 1942, carry-over of 
635,000,000 bus and a 1942 crop of 793,- 
000,000 bus, which includes a preliminary 
estimate of 631,000,000 bus of winter 
wheat and an average production of 
162,000,000 bus of spring wheat. This 
is the greatest supply on record and 
nearly 100,000,000 bus more, than a year 
ago. 

The quota program remains essentially 
the same as that in operation in 1941. 
Quotas do not apply to farms on which 
the acreage planted to wheat for har- 
vest is not more than 15 acres nor to 
farms on which the normal production 
of the acreage planted to wheat is less 
than 200 bus. Farmers may market free 
of penalty normal or actual production 
from the acreage allotments and farmers 
whose entire production is below normal 
may market free of penalty the amount 
of wheat equal to the normal produc- 
tion of their acreage allotment. Excess 
Wheat unless stored under bond is sub- 
ject to a penalty of 50% of the basic 
loan rate. 

Prospects for winter wheat remained 
generally favorable, with the crop fairly 
well protected by snow in northern sec- 
tions of the eastern wheat belt during 
the recent cold weather. South of the 
Ohio River the ground was bare but 
relatively dry, consequently but little 





heaving is apparent. Some improvement 
is reported in Oklahoma and the crop 
is in good to excellent condition in 
northeastern and north central and west- 
ern Kansas, but rather poor in some 
southeastern sections. Wheat fields are 
supplying considerable pasturage in 
southwestern areas. 

In Europe more seasonable weather 
followed the recent severe cold. Crops 
were mostly well protected by snow, but 
trade reports continue generally unsat- 
isfactory because of unfavorable seed- 
ing conditions and the poor start of the 
crop. Efforts to expand spring seeding 
are expected, but shortages of labor, 
equipment and fertilizers will tend to 
hamper such efforts. The first official es- 
timate placed the total acreage in India 
for the 1942 harvest at 32,108,000 acres, 
compared with a revised corresponding 
figure of 32,811,000 acres for the 1941 
harvest and a final estimate of 34,862,- 
000 acres. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. PAUL BAKERS HEAR 
DISCUSSION OF PRIORITIES 


Sr. Paut, Mrxn.—The intricacies of 
priorities and of the regulations sur- 
rounding them were expla‘ned by a local 
OPM representative to the Associated 
Bakers of St. Paul at a dinner meeting 
Feb. 3. Machine parts needed for main- 
tenance and upkeep are still to be had, 
but new machinery for expansion is out 
of the question. 

Almost the entire evening was taken 
up by a discussion of the sugar situation. 
Apparently, canners and processors of 
fruits and fruit juices can get all the 
sugar they need, within limits, but they 
were cautioned against any abuses of the 
privileges granted. The penalty for abuse 
is very severe, and might mean stoppage 
of business entirely. 

It was explained that the government, 
in co-operation with established trade, is 
striving for an equitable distribution of 
sugar, and is especially anxious to see 
that the small manufacturer is protected. 
Should a serious shortage arise, however, 
it was said that the baker need not suf- 
fer, because there is an ample supply of 
desirable substitutes. And, since the can- 
ners and processors of fruits will, no 
doubt, have their manufactured products 
available in quantity, bakers could use 
more of these in place of sugar. 

The new ruling, restricting bakers to 
80% of their 1941 sugar consump 
tion, took effect Jan. 27, and it was inti- 
mated that restrictions to date may br 
only the beginning. 
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GUSTAV HERZER ELECTED 
BALTIMORE C. OF C. HEAD 
Battimore, Mp.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, five members of which had been 
newly elected on Jan. 26, met on Jan. 
28 and named the following officers for 
the coming year: president, Gustav Her- 
zer, Jr. Gustav Herzer & Son; vice 
president, J. Adam Manger, J. A. Man- 
ger & Co; secretary-treasurer, James 
B. Hessong, and assistant secretary, 
Howard G. Disney. At the same meet- 
ing the executive committee was chosen. 
Its members are Edward Netre, chair- 
man; Frank T. Otterbein, vice chairman; 
Robert D. Sinton, J. George Oehrl and 
William B. F. Hax. The new directors 


named for three years are Messrs. Her- 
zer and Manger, Eugene Blackford, Al- 
fred E. Dutton and Harry E. Morrison. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured’ in the U. Ss.) 














Previous Feb. 8, Feb. 10, Feb. 11, 
3 Feb. 7, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
a, rer ee eer eee 342,778 365,737 290,816 281,948 268,726 
SE. ¢c4 chess bse 06000 640 524,407 559,155 494,118 464,347 447,618 
ED 4365-44000 0b obadsineness 214,169 223,933 210,022 190,682 190,467 
Central West—Eastern Div. *133,155 *130,727 121,384 124,572 106,599 
Western Division .......... 71,111 90,127 66,703 55,185 66,191 
OUONOR 6.605 y0'n t's cc acsecaes +10,000 $10,478 32,802 34,272 40,155 
North Pacific Coast ............ 103,613 122,931 130,803 140,290 157,518 
Co eS ee eee ee 1,399,233 1,503,088 1,346,648 1,291,296 1,277,274 
*Partly estimated. Estimated. : 
Percentage of activity. pesto of premanien 
Feb. 7, Previous Feb. 8, Feb. 10, Feb. 11, “Feb. “ae dni “Feb. 8 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941. 
Northwest ....... 62 66 51 49 40 10,048,899 9,393,248 
Southwest ....... 74 79 70 67 65 16,577,222 15,470,135 
EE fe nvin tess 72 76 71 60 64 6,343,920 6,246,880 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 76 74 70 74 66 4,057,280 3,922,220 
Western Div. .. 60 77 57 47 49 1,812,748 1,898,496 
Southeast ....... 55 58 61 60 62 598.990 "952,877 
N. Pacific Coast .. 51 60 62 65 83 3,784,166 4,668,391 
Wates cccosee 67 72 63 63 58 43,223,225 42,552,247 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbis tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
Wet, BeoF ccsccces 415,500 317,758 76 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 415,500 336,142 81 bbls bbls tivity 
Year ago ....... 415,500 287,024 a Se Beerereee 376,950 208,770 55 
Two years ago... 398,400 262,905 66 Previous week 376,950 217,123 58 
FPive-YOGQr GVOTARS 2. ccccccccscccece 65 \. eee 389,550 184,328 47 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....ececcescsvees 62 Two years ago... 393,150 180,472 46 
DUVOVORT GVOPRRD ccccccccccccacees 45 
Kansas City DORFORE AVOTORS -6.6.0605006eceecens 42 
Web. 28 wccccces 180,000 114,635 64 ‘ 
Previous week 180.000 134,062 74 Minneapolis 
Year ago ....... 180,000 121,177 67 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Two years ago... 180,000 123,820 69 capacity output of ac- 
Five-year’ AVCTAZE .....cccccesccces 69 bbis bbls tivity 
Ten-year AVETAGE ......ccereccoere 65 Feb. 1-7 ........ 180,300 134,008 74 
Previous week 180,300 148,614 82 
Wichita WOOP GHO cececes 179,100 104,488 59 
Wet. OP isc kens 56,700 48,530 86 ore yeare ago... 160,900 91,476 51 
cmaiiaian eaake 56.700 47.048 83 eng ne average Terrerrerre rere 53 
Year ago ....... 56.700 41.453 73 MOOR CWMPRS oc:cc cc eccececcees 49 
Two years ago... 56,700 31,425 55 CENTRAL WEST 
Salina Eastern Division 
. Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
ore aguas es gre py es . cluding those at Toledo: 
Year ago ....... 56,100 44,383 79 Weekly Flour Pct. 
Two years ago... 56,100 46,197 82 capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
PACIFIC COAST Pee Bee. «cenaes *176,820 133.155 76 
> y 2@ 76.82 9 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: }revious week ..*}70,820 180.707 os 
Seattle and Tacoma District Two years ago... 167,760 124,572 74 
Weekly Flour Pet. ewer MOCGORD. 00.06 ccevceseccons 65 
capacity output of ac- TOMFORP GVOIGRS © oc dccccccecccsces 59 
bbls bbis tivity *Partly estimated, 
Feb. 168 wcvcsces 130,800 64,097 49 
Previous week .. 130.800 77.710 59 Western Division 
Year ago .....+. 135,600 61,096 45 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
Two years ago... 142,800 95,139 67 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Five-year average ......seeeeeees ee 59 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...-eeeeeeee . . 66 capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
Portland District Ce) eee 117,600 71,111 60 
Weekly Flour Pet. Previous week 117,600 90,127 77 
capacity output of ac- YOGr Q@O .ccccee 117,600 66,703 57 
bbis bbis tivity Two years ago... 117,600 55,185 47 
Feb. 1-7 ..cceses * 73,400 39,516 54 Five-year average ....eessccccsees 50 
Previous week 73,400 45.221 62 Ten-year AVETAZe .....ecececessees 54 
Year ago .....+- 74,600 69,707 93 a es 
Two years ago... 74,600 45,151 61 THE SOUTHEAST 
Five-year AVeCrage .....scesreceeeees 71 Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
Ten-year AVETAZE ...eee ees eceeeees 68 and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 
BUFFALO Weekly Flour Pet. 
Weekly Flour Pct. capacity output of ac- 
capacity output of ac- bbls bbls tivity 
bbls bbls tivity owe See ee *18,000 10,000 55 
Feb. 167 ..ccccee 294,600 214,169 72 Previous week *18,000 10,478 58 
Previous week 294,600 223,933 70 ZORP BHO coccecs 53,400 32,802 61 
Year ago ......-. 298,800 210,022 71 Two years ago... 50,400 34,272 60 
Two years ago...296,900 190,682 60 Five-year A@VerAZe 2... cece cecscsees 62 
Five-year average ......+eeeseevees 68 TOUN-VOOF AVETEBO occccccccccscsces 65 
Ten-year AVETAGE ......-seccecces 70 *Estimated. 


Production of millfeeds, 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


in tons, 


for the current and prior two 


weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) 


all mills of Minnesota, North and 


South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 


flour milling capacity of the territories 
r— Southwest -— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 
production to date production 


production 
Feb. 2-7 22.2000 24,787 
Previous week .. 26,282 


Two weeks ago.. 27,513 
BOER ccvccccvccs 23,191 
BOGD, ccvvcdeccese 21,670 
en Guer eet saa 20,703 
7 eee ee cere 20,601 
Five-yr. average 22,190 


to date 
780,718 


726,001 
736,826 
714,592 
725,653 
736,758 





13,211 
14,058 


10,256 
10,246 
10,972 


included): 
Northwest——, 


--— Buffalo——, ---Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date production to date 


390,604 8,031 239,269 46,029 1,410,591 
397 48,737 
8,480 49,996 
356,664 8,076 234,336 42,121 1,317,001 
373,097 7,151 233,173 39,115 1,343,096 
375,918 7,143 243,798 38,102 1,334,308 
348,854 7,300 232,745 38,147 1,307,252 
369,027 7,540 236,664 40,702 1,342,449 
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WHEAT MARKET QUOTA 
VOTE WILL BE MAY 2 


Secretary Wickard Sees Quotas as Necessary 
Because of Surplus 
Supplies 

Wasuinctron, D. C.—Secretary Wick- 
ard has set May 2 as the date for a na- 
tion-wide farmer referendum on market- 
ing quotas for the 1942 wheat crop. 

Quotas have been proposed, the secre- 
tary explained, because of the existence 
of surplus supplies from previous years. 

Secretary Wickard said the supply for 
the marketing year beginning July 1 was 
expected to reach a record level of 1,- 
428,000,000 bus. 

Included in this would be a surplus of 
635,000,000 bus from past crops and an 
estimated harvest of 793,000,000 bus from 
the 1942 crop. 

The United States normally requires 
less than 700,000,000 bus a year for all 
needs. 

Quotas, which were invoked on wheat 
for the first time last year, must be 
approved by at least two thirds of the 
farmers voting in the referendum. They 
were approved by 81% last year. 

Emphasizing that existing supplies were 
“plentiful,” Secretary Wickard said pro- 
duction of excessive wheat wastes produc- 
tive effort of farmers, disrupts transpor- 
tation and clogs storage facilities that 
are already filled to capacity. 
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ARGENTINE CORN ACREAGE 
DOWN FROM LAST YEAR’S 


Planted acreage 





Wasnuinotron, D. C. 
for the 1941-42 Argentine corn crop, har- 
vesting of which will begin in a few 
months, has just been officially estimated 
at 12,602,000 acres, the lowest in more 
than 10 years, according to reports to 
the Department of Agriculture. During 
1940-41 planting totaled 15,067,000 acres. 
The average for the five-year period 
ending with the 1939-40 crop was 15,- 
956,000 acres. 

The condition of the current crop is 
reported as generally good and_satis- 
factory yields are expected, the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations said. 
Assuming average yields for the past 10 
years, the new crop should amount to 
about 250,000,000 bus, compared with 
403,000,000 bus in 1940-41. 
production for the five-year period end- 
ing with the 1939-4 crop was 302,000,000 
bushels annually. 


The average 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


With its corn crop exceeding 400,- 
000,000 bus both last season and the 
year before, and with export markets 
severely curtailed because of the war, 
Argentina has been confronted with a 
serious surplus problem in the past two 
seasons. 

Present indications are that the carry- 
over on April 1, the beginning of the 
new marketing season, will amount to 
about 318,000,000 bus. 

If domestic requirements and exports 
do not exceed those of the past two sea- 
sons little relief from the heavy sur- 
plus of recent years can be expected. 
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DR. CLAUDE WAKELAND 
HEADS USDA DIVISION 
OF ’HOPPER CONTROL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced the crea- 
tion of the division of grasshopper con- 
trol within the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine to supervise co- 
operative programs with the states in the 
control of grasshoppers, Mormon crickets 
and chinch bugs. Leader of the new 
division is Dr. Claude Wakeland, Dr. 
P. N. Annand, chief of the bureau, an- 
nounced, 

While programs of control for chinch 
bugs, Mormon crickets and grasshoppers 
have been in operation for a number of 
years, this is the first time that the work 
unified under one division. 
Headquarters for this division will re- 
main in Denver, Colo., where they have 
been since 1940, 


has been 


Dr. Wakeland, who has had field direc- 
tion of the co-operative programs of 
grasshopper and Mormon cricket control 
since 1939, was born Aug. 2, 1888, at 
LaJara, Colo. He attended public school 
in Denver and graduated from Colorado 
State College with a B.S. degree. In 
1924 he received an M.S. degree from 
the same institution, and in 1934 a Ph.D. 
from Ohio State University. He started 
active work in entomology with the Colo- 
rado Agricultural Experiment Station. 
In 1920 he was appointed extension ento- 
mologist for the University of Idaho, and 
eight years later was made head of the 
Department of Entomology at that uni- 
versity. 

In 1938 Dr. Wakeland was appointed 
to the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine as project leader on Mormon 
cricket control with headquarters in Salt 


Lake City. The following year he was 


made field director of the combined 
grasshopper and Mormon cricket control 
programs. 
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ATTEND DEMONSTRATION 

Senarosia, Miss.—Eighty-two leaders 
of agencies working on a county nutri- 
tion program attended a demonstration 
on bread making given here recently by 
Miss See Rice, field worker of Wheat 
Flour Institute. Those present repre- 
sented home demonstration clubs, WPA 
lunchrooms, 4-H clubs, utility home serv- 
ice departments, and federated women’s 
clubs. The full day was given to the 
bread-making demonstrations and _lec- 
ture. Earlier in the week Miss Rice 
spoke on a food panel with the Kentucky 
nutrition staff at the Farm and Home 
Week of the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 
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Brazilian Ruling Hits 
Argentine Wheat Grower 


Buenos 





Ames, ArGeNTINA.—It is 
feared here that Brazilian government’s 
interference with the flour milling trade 
of that country may eventually reduce 
the Brazilian demand for Argentine 
wheat and flour. 

Brazilian government is trying to in- 
crease the production of native wheat 
and has levied a tax of 5c per 132 Ibs 
on imported wheat which will be dis- 
tributed among domestic wheat growers. 
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CCC CORN LOANS COVER 
59,588,957 BUS OF ’41 CROP 


.Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. had made 57,259 
loans for $43,514,319 on 59,588,957 bus 
of 1941 crop corn through Jan. 24. Loans 
made to date have averaged 73c bu. 

Loans by states follow: 








State— No. loans Bus Amount 
co errr 10,247 13,871,534 $10,375,722 
Indiana ...... 1,071 1,102,789 821,164 
Iowa ........- 23,126 25,021,350 18,270,303 
Kansas ....... 459 380,999 286,665 
Kentucky .... 50 136,944 108,167 
Maryland .... 1 362 304 
Michigan ..... 2 513 400 
Minnesota .... 5,434 5,146,064 3,558,429 
Missouri ...... 1,712 1,275,452 994,209 
Nebraska ..... 11,783 9,924,460 7,152,516 
N. Carolina ... 10 7,364 4,418 
N. Dakota .... 58 77,965 40,419 
GEO céiccscin 563 363,624 282,756 
S. Dakota .... 2,740 2,277,412 1,617,161 
Wisconsin .... 3 2,125 1,678 

Totals ...... 57,259 59,588,957 $43,514,318 








After months of calm weather over the 
wheat plains, February is bringing March 
winds, 

For some months there have been re- 
ports from central Kansas of field drift- 
ing. Your correspondent experienced 
dust blowing across the highways in Sedg- 
wick and Harvey counties near Wichita 
and Newton last week. It was distress- 
ing to see dust drifts piled along the 


road fences. ) 


The explanation was that the excessive 
autumn rains deferred seasonable seed- 
ing of fields. 


The wheat did not have 





After Calm Weather... 
February Brings March Winds to 


time to grow a cover. Winter frosts and 
snow reduced the exposed surface soil 
to a fine powder. Drifting dust in a 
moderate wind is the result. In many 
cases the fields are probably still too wet 
just below the surface to permit preven- 
tive tillage to check the rolling soil. 
The Arkansas tornado on February 5 
drew into its vortex a stiff wind from the 
West and this promoted a real dust 
storm on the plains farther west and 
set several exposed summer tilled fields 
to rolling again. With a wind velocity 
as high as 43 miles an hour at Dodge 
City some minor damage has been done. 


... in the Southwest 





Wheat Plains 


Some fences were leveled by the accum- 
ulated piles of Russian thistles. Total 
wheat damage over the entire wheat area 
is not severe but there is apprehension 
after the prolonged wet spell that a dry 
period might be in the offing. 

Decline in wheat prices has practically 
frozen the movement of wheat. An ad- 
vance to 5c over the loan yrice plus 
accrued charges would stimulate redemp- 
tion of considerable wheat as farmers 
are anxious to realize a little profit over 
the loan and storage and they are anx- 
ious to clear their bins and be ready 
for the promised harvest.—C. C. Isery. 
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ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA.—Weather 
continues clear and dry. Good rains will 
be needed soon to replenish subsoil de- 
ficiencies. 

Grains are very dull. Small quantities 
of wheat have been sold to Brazil, and 
Spain continues to take wheat on an old 
contract but new business from the U. K. 
and other quarters is negligible. 

Government estimates remaining sup- 
plies for export as 242,411,000 bus, com. 
pared with 169,482,000 a year ago. 

More than 30,000,000 bus of linseed are 
in port elevators and warehouses which 
reduces space for other grains. Corn 
and wheat are stacked at country stations 
and considerable deterioration is prob- 
able. 

Government has suggested to farmers 
that they restrict this year’s grain acre- 
ages to those of last year. 











JAN. 1 CORN STOCKS 
LARGEST ON RECORD 


The total stocks of corn on Jan. 1 were 
estimated to be 2,178,000,000 bus, about 
147,000,000 bus larger than a year ago 
and the largest Jan. 1 stocks on record, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. Stocks on farms totaled 2,012,- 
000,000 bus, commercial stocks 48,000,000 
bus, and stocks owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at country points 118,000,- 
000 bus. The 2,012,000,000 bus of corn 
on farms included about 35,000,000 bus 
of 1941 corn under seal and about 190,- 
000,000 bus of old corn under seal, mak- 
ing a total of 225,000,000 bus sealed on 
farms. Of the 48,000,000 bus of commer- 
cial corn about 19,000,000 bus were gov- 
ernment owned. This makes a total of 
362,000,000 bus of corn under seal or 
owned by the CCC on Jan. 1. 

Disappearance of corn during the quar- 
ter July-September was 18% greater 
than a year earlier and during the quar- 
ter October-December 3% greater than 
a year earlier. For the last half of 1941 
as a whole, disappearance was 6% great- 
er than in this period of 1940. The 18% 
increase in the fall pig crop of 1941 and 
the prospective 28% increase in the num- 
ber of sows to be farrowed this spring, 
along with heavy feeding of other classes 
of livestock, indicate that disappearance 
of corn during the remainder of the mar- 
keting year will be considerably heavier 
than in the corresponding period last 
year. Disappearance of corn during this 
period will depend to some extent on the 
course of prices of corn and livestock 
and on prospects for the 1942 corn crop. 
« Corn disappearance during the next nine 
months probably will be such as to re 
duce the 1942 carry-over of corn to about 
50,000,000 bus below the 1941 carry-over 
of 646,000,000 bus. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE AT ELEVATOR 

Hurcurnson, Kansas.—Fire caused 
considerable loss for B. C. Christopher & 
Co., Kansas City, when it struck the com- 
pany’s elevator at Bucklin, Kansas. 
About 14,000 bus of wheat were dat- 
aged and the elevator damage was 
estimated at $1,000. 
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Tire and Loading Economies Are 
Mill Contributions to Defense 


Since conservation of all resources is 
the order of the day, flour millers are 
co-operating with the government in 
every way possible to facilitate national 
defense. With tires in the priority lists, 
and the purchase of new automobiles pro- 
scribed, mill salesmen are cautioned to 
to take care of equipment now in use. 
Some companies have already placed a 
ban against personal use of company cars, 
except in emergencies. Salesmen are re- 
minded that damage to tires through care- 
less driving, and waste of mileage, means 
just that much proportionate decrease 
in their sales coverage, and might very 
readily mean complete inability on their 
part to contact their customers. 

One large milling company in the 
Northwest has drawn up a set of rules 
that its salesmen must follow. These 
are regarded as vital in the care of 
tires now in use, which may have to last 
for the duration. Fast driving means 


greater consumption of oil and gasoline, 





1. TO ELIMINATE EVERY EXTRA MILE. 

2. TO KEEP SPEED UNDER 50 MP H. 

3. TO CHECK TIRES, OW, MOTOR FREQUENTLY 
Signed 


Sticker Displayed in Flour Salesmen’s Cars 
by a Northwestern Milling Company 


and costs proportionately much more in 
wear and tear on tires, and other main- 
tenance. The rules are: 


Maintain recommended air pressures. 

Shift tires from wheel to wheel every 
few thousand miles to insure 
even wear. 


Don’t take corners at high speed; 
that wears tires faster than any 
thing else. 

Don’t make ‘jack-rabbit’ starts, which 
grind off rubber, and never slam 
on brakes, except to prevent ac- 
cidents. 


LOAD CARS CAREFULLY 





You “shoulder a gun” when you prevent shipping loss: 
1 You decrease car waste--heip the railroads do « better job. 


2. You save jute, paper and cotton -- vital for defense 


3. You decrease customer complaints--save everyone's time 
for detense purposes 






SPACE-SAVING HELPS WIN THE WAR 


Replica of a Flour Milling Company’s 

Poster, Urging Proper Loading of Box 

Cars as a Measure for Aiding in the 
National Emergency 


Have wheel alignment checked, front 

and rear. 

Don’t bump into curbs. 

The salesmen are required to sign a 
pledge to eliminate every nonessential 
mile, to keep speed under 50 miles per 
hour, and to check tires, oil and motor 
frequently. A signed sticker covering 
these points is displayed on the dash- 
board of the salesman’s car. 

The company is scrutinizing each in- 
dividual’s car maintenance record close- 
ly, and will establish a merit-rating sys- 
tem for salesmen who operate at lowest 
cost and maximum mileage. Another 
point stressed by this firm is the impor- 
tance of loading boxcars to maximum 
capacity, and observing the proper rules 
for loading. By following these rules 
customer complaints are lowered, and 
substantial savings can be effected in jute, 
paper and cotton, all of which are needed 
for national defense. The company has 
prepared a poster covering these points, 
and it is prominently displayed in all its 
mills and warehouses. 





JANUARY FLOUR MOVEMENT 
AT MILWAUKEE ABOVE ’41 


Mi.wavukeE, Wis.—Flour movement in 
the Milwaukee market during January 
this year was somewhat heavier than for 
the same period a year ago, with receipts 
increasing from 74,900 bbls last year to 
79,800 bbls a month ago; shipments to 
28,700 bbls from 24,500 bbls last January. 

Wheat movement was smaller as a re- 
sult of a 20,410-bu decline in receipts 
bringing the total down to 31,400 from 
51,510 bus last year, while shipments 
were stationary at 21,000 bus. 

Rye receipts were considerably heavier, 
with shipments also larger. Receipts 
were 114,010 bus compared with 64,930 
bus last year; shipments 99,145, against 
67,770 bus in January, 1941. 





——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DR. C. H. BAILEY TO SPEAK 
Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean of the depart- 
ment of agriculture at the University of 
Minnesota, will discuss the application 
of physical methods in the cereal labora- 
tory at a meeting of the Central States 
Section, A.A.C.C., at the Mark Twain 
Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 14. 


BRAZIL’S WHEAT MILLING 
IS FURTHER CONTROLLED 


The entire domestic production of 
wheat will henceforth be milled exclu- 
sively by local millers situated in the 
wheat growing areas, according to a 
Brazilian decree-law (No. 3984) of Dec. 
30, 1941. Under this decree-law, millers 
milling domestic wheat will not be per- 
mitted to mill imported wheat. 

Under a previous decree of Jan. 18, 
1941, a system of wheat quotas was 
established under which each miller in the 
country was obligated to mill a specified 
amount of domestic wheat purchased 
from domestic growers at a fixed mini- 
mum price. The present decree setting 
up the new requirements states that the 
practice required under the the January, 
1941, decree was uneconomical because 
of unnecessary transportation involved in 
shipping wheat to millers at a distance 
from the wheat aréa, when it could be 
ground in the immediate producing dis- 
trict. 

Under the new regulation, millers that 
are not required to mill domestic wheat, 
however, will pay a tax of 15 milreis per 
bag of 60 kilograms on their domestic 
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wheat quota (which will still be as- 
signed to them annually for tax pur- 
poses). Two thirds of the proceeds of 
the tax will be used to encourage domes- 
tic wheat production and one third to 
compensate the small mills in the wheat 
growing areas for milling the quotas al- 
lotted to the millers of imported wheat. 
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IOWA GRAIN DEALERS 
STUDY WAR PROBLEMS 


Don Edison, Secretary of the Association, 
Reports Last Year One of “Most 
Successful in History” 





Des Mornes, Iowa.—The thirty-eighth 
annual convention of the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association of Iowa was held at 
Hotel Fort Des Moines Jan. 21-23 with 
approximately 1,000 persons registering 
during the three-day meeting. 

The grain dealers met in joint session 
with the Farmers Elevator Mutual In- 
surance Association and the Farmers 
Elevator Service Co. Theme of the con- 
vention was “Co-operatives and Democ- 
racy.” 

Don Edison, of Fort Dodge, secretary 
of the dealers’ group, reported that last 
year was one of the most successful in 
the history of the association. He sug- 
gested a need of reorganization where 
stock is held by nonproducers and felt 
that, generally speaking, elevators should 
not be subject to wage and hour laws 
as it is hard to strictly comply or op- 
erate efficiently on a 40-hour week. 

J. E. Wells, Jr., special assistant in the 
Department of Agriculture, said the pro- 
gram for increased grain production 
would require additional storage and han- 
dling facilities and advised that the grain 
dealers plan ahead for storage, transpor- 
tation and other factors that may be 
affected by priorities. 

An interesting talk was given by 
Harry E. Roethe, technical assistant to 
O. E. May, director northern regional 
research laboratory of the Department 
of Agriculture at Peoria, Ill, on “The 
Utilization of Agricultural Materials.” 
He told of experiments with agricul- 
tural products, of the development of 
synthetic rubber, plastics, fuel alcohol 
from corn, starch used for yeasting pur- 
poses and other experiments. 

The association went on record as op- 
posed to inflationary policies whenever 
and wherever they may appear, but point- 
ed out that inflationary tendencies are 
beyond absolute control and not wholly 
preventable. A_ resolution urged that 
“a ceiling on agricultural commodities be 
at a height that will reasonably insure an 
average practical parity price level over 
a period of time, that it be variable and 
subject to periodic adjustments unless 
inflationary trends are permanently 
checked.” 

N. K. Anderson, of Thompson; Jens 
G. Thuesen, of Cedar Falls, and O. E. 
Heider, of Arcadia, were re-elected for 
three-year terms as directors. The pres- 
ent officers were all re-elected: Oscar 
Heline, of Marcus, president; William 
H. Yungclas, of Webster City, vice presi- 
dent, and Don E. Edison, of Fort Dodge, 
secretary. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Cc. OF C. TO CLOSE 

Minneapouis, Minn.—The Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce will follow the 
lead of the other grain exchanges and 
close Feb. 12, Lincoln’s birthday, and Feb. 
23, Washington’s birthday. 





ROLE OF BUSINESS IN 
WAR IS DISCUSSED 


Indiana Grain Dealers Told of Necessity 
of Home Service to Support 
the Military 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—In the immediate 
future, business will be measured by its 
efficient and unselfish contributions to the 
war effort, Sam L. Rice, president of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association, Metamora, Ohio, told the 
Indiana Grain Dealers Association’s 
forty-first annual convention held here 
recently. 

“Your son may be called into military 
service,’ Mr. Rice said, “but, in the same 
measure, your business, your capital and 
you, yourself, are subject to call to the 
home service which supports the military. 
In the first World War, the ability and 
experience of men in our trade were 
used to the fullest, and the fact that the 
world was fed until victory came was in 
no small part due to the efficient move- 
ment of grain from the farms to foreign 
shores through the agencies of estab- 
lished trade.” 

T. C. Crabbs, Crawfordsville, in his 
address, “Soft Wheat Versus Mixed 
Wheat in Indiana,” described crop im- 
provement campaigns in the southwestern 
and western parts of the state, which 
have the aim of producing certified seed 
wheat to re-establish Indiana’s reputa- 
tion as a producer of winter wheat of 
strictly soft variety. 

In the reading of the secretary’s report 
by Fred K. Sale, official secretary, it was 
revealed that the membership during 
the past year showed an increase of 35 
new members, and 10 deaths were re- 
ported. At a meeting of the directors 
on Sunday, the board authorized the 
immediate purchase of. a $1,000 defense 
bond. 

James D. Strickland, state tire ration- 
ing co-ordinator, told the delegates that 
trucks hauling and transporting grain 
and feed will not be restricted and that 
deliveries over the state line are eligible. 

C. T. Wilson, Sulphur Springs, Ind., 
was re-elected president of the associa- 
tion. H. E. Miller, Bainbridge, was 
named vice president, and D. G. Phillips, 
Indianapolis, re-elected treasurer. Direc- 
tors chosen for two years are: Harold 
O’Brien, Indianapolis; W. D. Suckow, 
Franklin; Roy Mossburg, Warren, and 
Harold D. Gray, Crawfordsville. Fred 
K. Sale retains his post as secretary. 
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TRIAL SET IN WASHINGTON 
BREAD PRICE FIXING CASE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The case of seven 
corporations, chiefly chain stores, and a 
dozen individuals accused by the govern- 
ment of conspiring to fix bread prices in 
Washington—their indictment occurred 
months ago—has been set down for trial 
in the district court here for March 4, 
having been postponed a number of times. 

Corporate defendants are the Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., American Stores Co., 
Acme Markets, Inc., Sanitary Grocery 
Co., Carl Byoir Associates and Chester 
M. Wright & Associates, Inc., the two 
latter being press and promotion organi- 
zations. The individual defendants in- 
clude representatives of two bakery 
unions, the A. F. of L.’s bakery sales 
local and the Washington Bakers’ Local 
Union. The case is being prosecuted by 





the Department of Justice. 























































“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


-Is- 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* 





The Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














What Is Most Competitive 
in Banking Services? 


Interest rates and the amount of money 
you can borrow, while large factors, should 
not be all determining in the question of 
competition. 


What is another factorP Is it not the 
banker’s understanding of your needs and 
problems, and his willingness to co-operate 


with you fully under changing conditions P 


The FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, is proud of 
its long-time relationships with many of 
the country’s leading milling and grain 
establishments. 


* 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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From Mixer to Wrapping Machine 
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Here’s How Bakers Transform Raw Materials 
Into a Loaf of Bread Ready for the Market 


Eprror’s Norre.—The Millers National 
Federation is series of 
Studies for Flour Salesmen, which in its 


presenting a 


early installments gave the history, back- 
ground and intricacies of various phases 
of the industry and the work. Specifical- 
ly designed as a series of lessons in 
flour merchandising, the articles have 
pointed the way toward fairer competi- 
tion in They have been of 
particular value to the salesmen in meet- 
ing their customers. The installment 
presented here deals with steps in bread 


selling. 


baking. 
¥ ¥ 


ID you ever step into a bakeshop 

and wonder what it was all 
about? 

How often one has marveled at the 
working bakers and pondered upon why 
so many machines were needed to give 
the hot bread that come-have-another-bite 
flavor. 

What were these machines doing? Why 
does dough have to go through a proof 
box? How does the baker know when 
a dough is mixed? Could more flour 
be sold by talking bread than by argu- 
ing markets, baseball and the weather? 
These and many other questions flash 
through one’s mind as he waits for the 
baker’s invitation to sample the fresh 
bread. 

Some experts say that the fundamentals 
of bread baking are the same no matter 
Per- 
haps their understanding of these prin- 
ciples enables them to make good bread 
in any bakery. 


how large or how small the plant. 


Countless are the prob- 
lems submitted to these bread physicians 
and just as numerous are the cures which 
they prescribe. 

How do they do it? 

Bread making starts in the material 
storage rooms. Therefore, many an ex- 
pert starts his trouble investigations in 
these quarters. As in all bakery opera- 
tions, time, temperature and humidity 
play important roles in the storage of 
raw materials. This is especially true 
of flour, the backbone of the loaf. An 
ideal flour storage room is maintained 
at a temperature of 70° F; with a rela- 
tive humidity of about 65%. Bleached 
flour should be held under such conditions 
for a minimum of three weeks before 
going into production. 

Remember these are the ideal condi- 
tions which stabilize uniform production. 
When flour is stored under such condi- 
tions of temperature, humidity and time, 
a degree of uniformity in bread produc- 
tion is attained which is impossible other- 
wise. Some bakeries realize the impor- 
tance of temperature and humidity upon 
flour and have air-conditioned rooms 
where the flour may be cooled in the 
summer time and warmed in the winter 
time under rigidly controlled humidity. 
Failure to observe these flour storage 
rules frequently leads to production trou- 
bles and inferior bread quality. 

If flour is stored under low tempera- 
tures, the enzymes may become too para- 
lyzed with cold to do their work. No 
matter how high the temperatures are 
raised on the sponges or doughs they do 
not compensate for “frozen flour” tem- 
peratures. 

Storing flour in warehouses where the 


summer temperatures reach 120° F. and 
higher, produces just as poor bread as 
is made from “frozen flour.” The over- 
activity of the flour enzymes under such 
abnormally high temperatures produces 
“off” flavors in the bread and renders 
uniform production impossible. Flour 
enzymes to function properly must be 
maintained at the right temperature 
(preferably 70° F.) for a period of time 
previous to baking. 

Then there is the storage of salt, 
sugar, yeast food, powdered milk and 
malt, all of which should be store: in 
a dry, cool place. Condensed milk and 
yeast should be kept in a refrigerator. 

In the production of white pan bread, 
three main factors are to be carefully 
observed. - 

The proper regulation of these three 
variables will insure good bread. ‘They 
are—First: Absorption which means the 
proper amount of water for both the 
spong and the dough. Second: the me- 
chanical punishment which includes nix- 
ing, dividing, rounding, molding or any 
operation wherein the dough is hani(led. 
Since the dividing, rounding and molding 
usually constant and 
fixed, it leaves the sponge and dough 


operations are 


mixing times as the important factors 
Third: After mixing the 
dough to the right consistency fermenta- 
tion starts. 


to control. 


This includes the develop- 
ment of the dough during the sponge 
and dough fermentations, in the overlead 
proofer, the proof box or any place 
throughout the process where fermenta- 
tion may .occur. If in the bakery pro- 
cedure for white pan bread, a plant su- 
perintendent using an average formula 
is allowed to vary these three factors, 
good bread may be made from practically 
any good flour. Again, the same white 
bread formula may be successfully ad- 
justed into the production of any num- 
ber of bakeries, by varying only the ab- 
and fermentation of 
These are the Big Three 
fundamentals which are affected by every 
operation in white bread baking and 
which afe to be carefully regulate to 
produce good bread. 

It has been estimated that 95% of the 
white pan bread produced in this coun- 


sorption, mixing 


the doughs. 


try is made by the sponge process, hwnce 
that procedure is the one which wii! be 
discussed. Under the sponge method, 
some of the ingredients are mixed to- 
gether and allowed to ferment for sev- 
eral hours; then the remaining ing: edi- 
ents added to the sponge and the mixed 
dough divided into loaf sizes, fermented 
and baked. If 50% of the total flour is 
used in the sponge, it is known as a 10% 
sponge. If 60% of the total flour 20es 
into the sponge, it is called a 60% sp: nge- 
If 70%, the sponge is a 70% one an! 80 
on. Other factors remaining cons‘ant, 
increasing the amount of flour in the 
sponge usually means larger loaf vo ume 
with consequent softer bread. 

When bread is made by the straight 
dough process all the ingredients are 
mixed together at one time followed by 
fermentation and baking. There is just 
one mixing in the straight dough process 
while there are two in the sponge method. 
Bread made by the straight dough pre 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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MILLING WHEAT 


New conditions, new methods, new problems 
but the same experienced, painstaking service 
to our milling customers 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THEIS, President - 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President a 7 
F. L, ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer * 57 Years Serving Careful Millers * 
A. H. FUHRMAN 

J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING. 















POLAR BEAR always is milled 
from wheat that has been thoroughly 
washed in pure water. Milling sci- 
ence does not say this is necessary. 


We merely do it as extra insurance of 


quality and purity. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





‘Sn "3 
] Rose 





MILLING WHEAT FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


These great facilities and our long experienced 
organization at your command 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN COMPANY 





Operating Elevator “A” KANSAS CITY, MO. 


—— 
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» RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. SALES CONFERENCE s 


Executives and branch managers of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. met at company headquarters in Minneapolis re- 


cently for conference. 


Seated at the head of the table above 
are shown. left to right, Willis C. Helm, vice president; M. F. 


tended the meetings. 





Mulroy, executive vice president; W. R. Heegaard, vice presi- 
dent and secretary; H. S. Helm, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors; and C. G. Ireys, president. 


More than 30 men at- 





Arm Strained Patting Its Own Back 





REA Takes Bow for Its ‘‘Coffee-Grinder’’ Mills; 
House Committee Hits Waste of Materials 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The grinding of 
wheat on the farm by using the Rural 
Electrification Administration “coffee 
grinders,” which an official of REA Jast 
October characterized as a threat to com- 
mercial milling no more dangerous “than 
a puff in a gale of wind” (Tue Norrn- 
WESTERN Miter of Oct. 22), comes in for 
a little more favorable ballyhoo in the 
REA 
Harry Slattery, recently submitted to 


annual report of Administrator 
Congress. 

Through use of home grinders, the re- 
port says, farmers “can grind their own 
grains, retaining the vitamins which com- 


mercial millers once carefully threw 
away and are now beginning to put 
back.” 


The report, in fact, paints an alluring 
picture of how rural electrification is 
fitting into the war emergency. Were it 
not for the fact that the government 
cannot be stopped from engaging in ex- 
travagant language as to its own out- 
put, the Federal Trade Commission 
would doubtless have grounds for issuing 
a “cease and desist” order against the 
REA for possible “misrepresentation.” 

“Rural electrification has made distinct 
and positive contributions to the pro- 
gram of defending our democracy in the 
current emergency,” the report boast- 
fully asserts. “Foremost in its contri- 
bution is the production of protein foods. 
electricity will enable the farmers to get 
more milk from the same number of cows 
with less labor and to get a larger per- 
centage of that milk to the market or 
processing plant. Electricity will help 
him to get more eating eggs from the 
same sized flock and more eating chick- 
ens from the same number of hatching 
eggs. The farm with electricity can 
raise more pigs per hundred farrowed. 
With electricity, the farmer can put into 
marketable form more of the meat which 
his farm produces. 

“On an electrified farm, ‘people can 
have a better diet.” the report contin- 
ues. “They can have fresh meat the year 





around. They can grind their own grain, 
retaining the vitamins which commercial 
millers once carefully threw away and 
Farm 
families can eat more fresh vegetables 


are now beginning to put back. 


with more vitamins in them. The farm 
children who attend electrified schools 
can have hot lunches. 

“The REA has facilities to encourage 
and implement increased production of 
protein foods, and it is using them. It 
has facilities for encouraging greater 
diversion of milk from creameries to 
cheese factories, and it is using them. 

“REA systems on January 1 were pro- 
viding electrical service to 846 food- 
processing plants, all in rural areas and 
many of them farmer-owned. Among these 
plants were 318 dairies, 87 cheese fac- 
tories, 132 animal and fowl food plants 
that contribute to larger supplies of milk, 
poultry, and meat products, 21 slaughter- 
houses, 12 canning factories, and 159 
grain elevators. 

“Included in farm industries were 2,207 
plants on the lines of REA systems. In 
this group were 80 hatcheries, 22 cold- 
storage plants, 738 large-scale irrigation 
enterprises in areas where irrigation is 
essential to production, 24 fruit and veg- 
etable graders and washers, 138 cotton 
gins. 

“The increased productior of protein 
foods on electrified farms comes, of 
course, through use of electrical equip- 
ment such as pre-cooling devices which 
prevent milk from spoiling before the 
farmer can get it to market; water in 
stanchion cups from an electric pump; 
electric brooders that reduce the mor- 
tality rate among chicks; electricity in 
the hen house to step up egg production ; 
electric pig brooders; and numerous de- 
vices that not only reduce waste in farm 
labor, but actually increase the produc- 
tive capacity of farm acres.” 

Meanwhile the House subcommittee 
investigating defense procurement came 
out with a scorching report charging 
waste of strategically needed copper, 


By Emmet Dougherty 





power capacity and money by the Rural 
Electrification Administration in 
petition with private power plants. The 


com- 


subcommittee devoted two days to con- 
sidering charges by Representative Win- 
ter, of Kansas, that REA was needlessly 
duplicating private power facilities. The 
testimony presented uncovered a sharp 
conflict between government agencies on 
the defense value of REA operations. 
The Army and Navy Munitions Board 
reported that supplying of power by 
private utilities “is more conservative of 
critical war material” and contributed 
more lasting benefits” than the REA 
plan. 

Representative Winter after alleging 
that millions of pounds of copper were 
“hoarded” by REA in Gilmer, Texas, 
said an REA co-operative was building 
a 65-mile line to serve a diesel engine 
plant within 100 yards of a private 
source of adequate power. He charged 
that this work was going forward in de- 
fiance of a defense agency order that 
no projects less than 40% complete on 
Dec. 5 be continued. 

John Lord O’Brien, general counsel of 
the War Production Board, testified that 
the board had received a complaint from 
the War Department that the REA line 
was being built in violation of the de- 
fense board’s order, and added “we have 
it right now under active investigation 
and will determine it as quickly as we 
can. We have a good deal of informa- 
tion, but not enough to proceed. We 
have no power, as you know, to enforce 
priorities, except by the power of in- 
junction, at present.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DULUTH GRAIN RECEIPTS UP 

Dututu, Minn.—Grain receipts for the 
month of January ran over 700,000 bus 
ahead of last year for the same month. 
Total this year reached 3,153,830 bus 
against 2,429,670 bus in 1941. Shipments, 
on the other hand, were smaller by 200,- 
000 bus, namely, 1,036,100 and 1,239,447 
bus. 
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NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN 
DEALERS SET RECORD 


—~<— 






Registrations at Thirty-second Annual Con- 
vention at Fargo Feb. 3-5 Near 
1,700 Mark 

Farco, N. D.—Registrations nearing 
1,700 set a new attendance record at the 
thirty-second annual convention of the 
North Dakota Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association here Feb. 3-5. 

Principal address of the first morning 
session was the talk of F. Gray Betcher, 
extension entomologist at North Dakota 
Agricultural College, discussing the in- 
sect pest problem brought to the grain 
trade as the result of the storage of 
millions of bushels of wheat under the 
“ever normal” granary program. 

“Fumigants are necessary for the con- 
trol of the primary grain pests and fre- 
quently provide the most economical 
means of controlling the secondary para- 
sites,’ he said. “Blowing fumigants on 
grain will not dry it out, however, and 
precautions should be taken in using 
fumigants for they are poisonous to 
humans as well as to the insects.” 

Otto Klindworth, a durum wheat spe- 
cialist from Fessenden, N. D., discussed 
the outlook for that crop; Lucian Strong, 
of Minneapolis, answered questions re- 
garding priorities as they affect the 
grain trade, and James McGillic, of the 
internal revenue department, presented 
information regarding federal 
taxes. 

H. O. Putnam, of the Northwest Crop 
Improvement Association, addressed the 
convention on Feb. 4, urging farmers who 
intend to plant flax this year to check 
their seed supply carefully. 

H. R. Sumner and A. W. Erickson, 
both of Minneapolis, and Dean H. L. 
Walster, of North Dakota Agricultural 
College, rounded out the speakers’ plat- 
form for the Feb. 4 sessions. 


income 


The closing address was given on Feb. 
5 by John Moses, governor of North 
Dakota, who surveyed the labor problem 
as related to North Dakota’s agriculture. 

“In surveying labor demand a distinc- 
tion will be drawn between necessary and 
unnecessary demand,” he said. “Mere 
convenience to an employer who might 
make adjustments by performing the 
actual operation himself or with the aid 
of his family would be considered un- 
necessary demand. Recognition of the 
basic fact that North Dakota agricul- 
ture must depend to a greater degree 
than ever before upon the labor resources 
within the state should aim all efforts 
at self-sufficiency.” 

He suggested a campaign of education 
“to achieve the highest degree of s:lf- 
sufficiency.” 
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DULUTH ELEVATOR STOCKS 
INCREASE TO 41,966,015 BUS 


DvuLvutnH, 





Minn.—There was an in- 
crease of 1,185,685 bus of grain in lial 
elevator stocks last week, with 41,966,''15 
bus held at the close of business Feb. 7: 
Approximately 1,100,000 bus lost by the 
recent elevator fire has not been actu:lly 
ascertained or deducted as yet. 

Some of the houses have open stor:ge 
space, while some are near the filling up 
point. A pick-up in car shipping opera 
tions would help to make room for han- 
dling incoming grain. As yet the situa 
tion is not serious. 
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GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY MAP UNITED 
PROGRAM FOR NUTRITION 


—<—— 


Co-ordination of Present Publicity Campaigns Into Planned Mer- 
‘chandising Program Under Harry Houghton 
and AGMA Discussed 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Plans for a co-ordinated 
national nutrition program sponsored 
jointly by the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services and the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, were 
discussed here Jan. 27 at a joint meeting 
of the newly formed Public Relations 
Committee and Consumer Relations Com- 
mittee, according to Paul S. Willis, 
AGMA president. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
work out in detail methods for co-ordi- 
nating the many nutrition programs now 
being carried on by the food manufac- 
turers and by newspapers, magazines and 
radio 

John Murphy, public relations director 
of AGMA and a member of the Public 
Relations Committee, reported that he 





@ WINS WHEAT AWARD @ 





Wilmer 


Leese recently was named 
“Wheat King of Pennsylvania,” receiving 
the Philip W. Pillsbury Award for his 
championship sample of wheat exhibited 
at the Pennsylvania Farm Show at Har- 
risburg. 





had been working in close co-operation 
with Harry Houghton, newly appointed 
merchandising consultant to Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, director, Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Service. Mr. Murphy said 
that plans were nearing completion for 
the release of an official government seal 
which may be used in the advertising of 
all the nutritious products listed in the 
government’s “rules for good nutrition.” 
The plans also include an extensive ad- 
Vertising and merchandising program. 
Referring specifically to product adver- 


tising, Mr. Murphy read a letter from, 


Mr. Houghton in which the latter said: 

“This outline is the result of the many 
Conversations we have had pertaining to 
the development of a national nutrition 
merchandising plan wherein government 
and industry become partners. 

“Our basic problem has been to develop 
a formula whereby food manufacturers 
can tie in their efforts with this cam- 
Paign in such a way that it would avoid 
any misinterpretation by the public at 





large and meet with the approval of the 
government. A formula has now been 
worked out which has been approved by 
Governor McNutt and by the Nutrition 
Advisory Committee. It has not had the 
legal approval of the government. How- 
ever, we are optimistic that this can be 
obtained. 

“The formula is as follows: 

1. The food manufacturer who pro- 
duces a product which is one of those 
featured in the national nutrition food 
rules— 

a. May include in his advertising the 
official government food rules, thus illus- 
trating that his product does tie in with 
the nutritional food recommended. 

b. In this advertising he cannot in- 
clude any other foods which are not 
listed in the official nutrition food rules. 

ce. The entire food rules design must 
be used. He will not be allowed to use 
some individual part or parts of it. 

d. This formula would apply to maga- 
zine, newspaper and radio advertising, 
display signs, etc. 

2. The food manufacturer who does 
not produce a food product included in 
the national nutrition food rules, if he 
wishes to tie up with this campaign, must 
do so on the basis of running an adver- 
tisement devoted to some phase of the na- 
tional nutrition program. This adver- 
tisement must conform to the following 
rulings: 

a. It must be submitted to the Na- 
tional Nutrition Division of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, for approval. 

b. The signature at the bottom should 
be “Contributed in the interest of the 
national nutrition program of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Service, 
Paul V. McNutt, Director,” (signature 
of company contributing advertisement). 

c. This formula applies to magazines, 
newspaper and radio advertising, display 
signs, etc. A good example of this type 
of advertising is the series of ads which 
were run by the American Can Co. 

“As the above formula has been worked 
out in close co-operation with you, we 
assume that it will be satisfactory to 
AGMA. We hope to have government 
legal approval on this very shortly.” 

The official nutritional food rules are 
as follows: 


1.—Milk and milk products—At least 
a pint for everyone, more for children— 
or cheese or evaporated or dried milk. 

2.—Oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit—Or 
raw cabbage or salad greens: at least one 
of these. 

3.—Green and yellow vegetables—One 
big helping or more, some raw, some 
cooked. 

4.—Other vegetables or fruit—Potatoes 
and other vegetables or fruits in season. 

5.—Meat, poultry, or fish—Dried beans, 
peas, or nuts occasionally. 

6.—Eggs—At least three or four a week, 
cooked any way you choose or in “made” 
dishes. 

7—Bread and cereal—Whole grain 
products or enriched white bread and 
flour. 

8.—Butter and other spreads—Vitamin- 


fats, butter and similar 


spreads. 


rich peanut 

Then eat other foods you also like. 

The public relations committee is com- 
posed of Russell W. Varney, Standard 
Brands, Inc., chairman; Verne Burnett, 
General Foods Corp; Wilmot P. Rogers, 
California Packing Corp; Miss Sally 
Woodward, Mills, Inc; Miss 
Mary I. Barber, Home Economics, Kel- 
logg Co; Miss Marye Dahnke, Kraft 
Cheese Co; W. Howard Chase, General 
Mills, Inc; Miss Ellen Pennell, National 
Biscuit Co; Arthur White, Swift & Co; 
Miss Elsie Stark, Best Foods, Inc; Cecil 
I. Crouse, The Borden Co; John Murphy, 
Associated Grocery 
America. 

The consumer relations committee is 
made up of Miss Mabel Flanley, The 
Borden Co., chairman; Miss Eleanor 
Ahern, Procter & Gamble; Miss Marye 
Dahnke, Kraft Cheese Co; Miss Sally 
Woodward, General Mills, Inc; Miss 
Marie Sellers, General Foods Corp; Mrs. 
Jean M. Robinson, Los Angeles Soap 
Co; Dr. Lillian Storms, Gerber Products 
Co; Miss Mary I. Barber, Kellogg Co; 
Miss Dorothy Gill, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby; Miss Esther Latzke, Armour & 
Co; Mrs. Beth Bailey McLean, Swift & 
Co; Miss Elsie Stark, Best Foods, Inc; 
Miss Ellen Pennell, National Biscuit Co. 

Further details on the campaign will 
be announced in the near future, accord- 
ing to Mr. Willis. 


General 


Manufacturers of 
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NATIONAL TEA CO. OPENS 
NEW OUTLET IN OSHKOSH 


Osukosu, W1s.—The National Tea Co. 
has opened a new self-service food store 
at 647 Main Street. The space was for- 
merly occupied by a smaller National unit 
and another retail store which was added 
to make room for the new unit. 

Fluorescent lighting has 
stalled, as have new display fixtures and 
Adolph Poeschl is manager of 
the meat department, and Erwin Boudt 
of groceries. 
tributed during a three-day opening. 





been _in- 
counters. 


Free samples were dis- 
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U. S. INTERESTS BUY 
CANADIAN WHEAT 


Shipment Scheduled for After Opening of 
Great Lakes Navigation 
in April 

Wiynirec, Man.—Canadian wheat is 
being purchased by United States buyers 
for shipment into the United States after 
the opening of the Great Lakes naviga- 
tion, which will be late in April. Ware- 
house receipts are being taken by the 
buyers, and the wheat, according to 
authorities on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, is being hedged in the Chicago 
market. 

For the last week or more United 
States interests, chiefly Chicago and New 
York firms, have been the best buyers 
of futures in the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change pit. This buying has been largely 
responsible for the advance in Winnipeg 
wheat futures to their best levels in more 
than three months. 

Speculation is keen as to the reason 
for this buying. There is no immediate 
need of Canadian wheat in the United 
States, as more than 26,000,000 bus are 
already stored there. 

Under United States regulations on 
imports fewer than 1,000,000 bus of Ca- 
nadian wheat may be imported annually, 
under duty of 42c bu, for domestic con- 
sumption. The quota for the crop year 
has already been filled. 

Many associated with the grain trade 
in Winnipeg hold the belief that Chicago 
interests, with other grain firms, are an- 
ticipating a market in South and Cen- 
tral American countries, and with Cana- 
dian wheat available at more than 50c 
bu under United States wheat they con- 
sider it advantageous to meet the needs 
of these countries with wheat from 
Canada. 

It is believed in some quarters on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange that the cash 
wheat is being taken to meet any such 
demand, while the futures are possibly 
being purchased with the object of tak- 
ing delivery of additional wheat during 
May and July. 





* OFFICERS’ TRIO AT 


INDIANA MEETING @ 





Among those attending the Indianapolis meeting of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Association, Jan. 26-27, was this trio of officers. Left to right are Fred 
K. Sale, secretary, Indiana Grain Dealers Association; W. W. Cummings, secre- 
tary, Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Association; and Sam L. Rice, president, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Association. 
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GOOD 

BAKERY 

FLOURS 
SOFT 


Jenny Lind 
Sweet Clover 
Critic 





SPRING 


Minnesota Queen 
Northern Star 
Uncas First Clear 


KANSAS 


Bakers Special 
Gloria Bakers 
Gloria Short Patent 
Broadcast 


. 
Every One guarded by constant Laboratory Control 
+ 
All in one car if you wish 
v 
















Absolute guarantee of Quality and Uniformity 


2,000 Barrels Flour—300 tons Commercial Feed—1 900,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 





BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 
“The Beardstown Mills” 


Bread 





























Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





erry $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited tn U. &.........ccccceccscecces 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 









































A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA — 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are mailed 
a copy of this new list on request, without charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to get the 
new list, and to receive The Northwestern Miller weekly, 


if you are not now a subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to The Northwestern Miller 
and mail a copy of the 1942 List of Flour Mills to me. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 


Three Years 
































(Continued from page 18.) 
cedure is smaller in volume and pos- 
sesses a finer grain and more compact, 
firmer texture than sponge method bread. 

After the proper storage of the ma- 
terials the next step in white bread 
production is mixing the sponge. The 
yeast is crumbled up fine, dissolved in 
water and added with the yeast food and 
malt to the sponge water in the mixer. 
The mixer is run a minute or long enough 
to mix these materials into the water 
and then the sponge flour is added. The 
mixing is continued until all the ingredi- 
ents are thoroughly incorporated. The 
mixing time depends upon the speed of 
the mixer, the absorption used and other 
factors; but for a speed of 55 to 60 
r.p.m., the mixing time is usually about 
five minutes. The temperature of the 
sponge when dumped from the mixer is 
important because it regulates very ma- 
terially the speed of the sponge fermen- 
tation; therefore, care must be exercised 
to keep this factor constant from sponge 
to sponge, if uniform bread is expected. 

When the mixing is complete the 
sponge is dumped into a trough for fer- 
mentation. The trough containing the 
sponge is pushed into the dough room 
where a temperature of 80° F. is usually 
maintained and the humidity is about 
75%. This high humidity prevents a 
crust forming on the sponge as fermen- 
tation progresses. The “sponge time” 
allowed for fermentation varies with the 
type of bread made, with the temperature 
at which the sponge was set, the stiffness 
of: the sponge and the ingredients used. 
No definite nor absolute limit can be 
stated. Frequently a baker will be found 
who considers the sponge period is com- 
pleted an hour after the sponge rises to 
the top of the trough and starts to drop 
from its own weight. This guess, how- 
ever, may be modified by the bread ap- 
pearance when baked. In some shops 
four hour sponges have been found satis- 
factory. 

At the close of the sponge fermenta- 
tion the salt, sugar, milk (condensed), 
shortening and any other ingredients be- 
ing used are added to the dough water in 
the mixer, stirred together a minute and 
then the sponge is dumped in. The 
mixer is run long enough to break up 
the sponge, usually about two minutes. 
Next the mixer is stopped and the dough 
flour is added. Some bakers make a 
practice of adding their powdered milk 
on top of the dough flour. Others mix 
the powdered milk and sugar together 
and add them to the dough water before 
the flour is dropped in. Likewise the 
shortening is frequently put in the mixer 
on top of the dough flour. 

When all the dough ingredients and 
the sponge are in the mixer, the mixing 
starts and is continued until all the ma- 
terials are thoroughly incorporated. Be- 
cause the dough mixing is the most im- 
portant mechanical handling the materials 
receive and is far more important than 
the sponge mixing, many investigations 
of the proper mixing time have been 
made. A glance in the mixer when the 
mixing is first started gives one the im- 
pression that soup is being made. Ev- 
erything is very wet. The agitator 
blades pass through the mass as though 
it were a thin paste. Gradually as the 
mixing proceeds, the blades pick up 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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Detroit, Mich. 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 
— 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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more and more material until finally 
dough is formed which begins to ride 
over and over on the revolving arms, 
striking the back of the mixer bowl 
as it turns. 

Up to this point the dough has stuck 
to and covered the mixer arms as well 
as the back of the bow]; but, presently, a 
long tongue of dough strikes the back 
of the mixer bowl and does not stick. 
It is pulled off the back by the mass on 
the agitator. Very quickly the entire 
top of the mixer bowl back is clean of 
dough. The “clean up” has been reached. 

Most bakers gauge their dough stage 
mixing time by the “clean up.” The 
dough may be dumped as soon as the 
“lean up” is reached. It may be mixed 
one, two or several minutes following the 
“clean up,” or mixing may stop even 
before the “clean up.” It all depends 
upon the ingredients used and the prod- 
uct being made as to how long the dough 
is mixed. The “clean up,” however, is 
the signal to observe. It indicates that a 
very definite physical dough condition 
has heen reached. 

Most bakers regard 80° F. as an aver- 
age temperature for the dough as it is 
dumped from the mixer. 

Flour or dough time follows the dough 
mixiny. This is the time allowed for 
the mixed dough to ferment in a trough 
before it is sent on to the make-up bench 
or machinery. In some plants the dough 
time may be 10 minutes—in others as 
long 1s 45 minutes. Fermentation takes 
place in the dough room where the tem- 
perature and humidity are carefully reg- 
ulate’. This fermentation period is very 
important and is dependent upon the in- 
gredients used and the type of bread 
baked. It has been said that five min- 
utes of dough fermentation is equiva- 
lent to an hour of sponge fermentation 
in building the loaf of bread. 

Very frequently the operations up to 
this point have taken place on the sec- 
ond floor, if the bakery is a large one. 
Next, after the dough period of fermen- 
tation, the dough goes to the divider and 
in the larger plants this may mean 
dumping the dough out of one end of 
the trough into a large chute in the 
floor through which it slides into the 
hopper of the divider on the floor below. 
If the shop has no make-up machinery, 
the dough is thrown on a large bench 
and the baker divides it by hand into 
suitable sizes. 

The divider scales the large dough 
into pieces weighing just enough for a 
loaf of bread. Its action on the dough 
is very severe because pistons force 
the dough into cylinders during the divid- 
ing process. As a result of this harsh 
treatment, the dough needs to recover its 
elasticity, hence it drops into the round- 
er where it is rolled up into a tight, com- 
pact hall. From here it enters the over- 
head proofer where it rests on endless 
belts as it slowly moves along, thereby 
giving ample time for recovery. In some 
Plants 15 minutes are required for the 
dough to pass through the overhead 
Proofer, therefore, temperatures must 
again be watched. 

As the dough comes from the overhead 
Proofer, it drops into the hopper of the 
molding machine. As it passes between 
the head rolls of the molding machine, it 
is flattened considerably, so when it 
reaches the next set of rolls it is squeezed 
into a sheet varying in thickness from 
* quarter to a half inch. The next set 
of rolls in the molding machine curl 
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the sheeted dough up into a long cylin- 
drical roll. Before this roll leaves the 
molder it is pressed between a revolving 
steel drum on one side and a curved 
pressure board on the other side. ‘This 
pressure plate is made to fit at a stated 
distance from the drum. The dough 
emerges from the machine molded into 
the form for a loaf with its loose edges 
sealed shut by the pressure against the 
drum. 

A baker stands at the molding machine 
and drops the molded dough into the 
pans. The speed of production (which 
often averages 30 loaves per minute) 
requires this baker to work very fast, 
and, at the same time, carefully put the 
molded dough in the pans. 

The dough filled pans are put on steel 
racks which are pushed into tightly 
closed rooms called “proof boxes.” The 
average temperature of a proof box 
is 95° F. and the humidity is high, fre- 
quently 85%, in order to prevent dry 
crusts forming on the doughs in the 
pans. The time required for proofing 
is variable. The doughs in the pans are 
usually allowed to rise slightly above the 
pan tops until the dough has the proper 
lightness as gauged by gently touching it. 

After proofing the doughs to the prop- 
er height, the racks containing the bread 
pans are pushed over to the ovens and 
the pans set in for baking. A pound 
loaf of bread requires about 35 minutes 
for proper baking under an oven tem- 
perature of about 420° F. Less time 
is required if a higher baking tempera- 
ture is used, but often under such a con- 
dition the loaf has a thick, heavy crust 
with an underbaked inside. Steam in 
limited amounts sprayed into the oven 
during baking prevents a hard crust for- 
mation. If excessive steam is used the 
crust becomes slick and firm. 

When the baked bread is taken from 
the oven it must be cooled. This may be 
accomplished by several methods. The 
bread may be stacked on shelves held on 
steel racks and allowed to stand at room 
temperature until cool or the racks may 
be pushed into an air-conditioned cham- 
ber where washed cool air reduces the 
time required for cooling. The center 
of the loaf should be cooled to not over 
95° F. before wrapping, otherwise wet 
crusts will result from the moisture con- 
densed on the inside of the wrapper. 

The cooled bread next enters the slic- 
ing machine where moving knife blades 
slice the loaves as they are pushed 
through. Usually the discharge end of 
the slicing machine is attached to the en- 
trance end of the wrapping machine. In 
this manner the sliced loaves move on 
an endless chain from one machine to 
the other and emerge from the wrapping 
machine all packaged for the market. 
The production department has finished 
its work when the wrapped bread is 
placed in the sales trucks for delivery. 
Thus the transformation of raw materials 
into a finished loaf of bread ready for 
the market is complete. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Union Premier Sales Up 
for Four Weeks 


Union Premier Faod Stores, Inc., re- 
ported total sales of $2,820,915 in the 
four weeks ended Nov. 1, against $1,- 
859,782 in the 1940 period, a gain of 
51.7%. For the 44 weeks ended Nov. 1, 
sales totaled $28,301,206, a gain of 17.01%. 
Union Premier now has 73 stores in 
operation, against 71 last year. 
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“There is 
No Substitute 
for Quality” 


There is nothing uncertain about 


BAY STATE Flours 


milled from guaranteed hard spring 


wheat. 
produce a class 


They are flours that will 


of bakery goods 


not of average—but of 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 








Hard Western wheat 
makes the difference! 
For more flavor, more 


tolerance, 


finer tex- 


ture, try 


POWERFUL 
Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 





— and — 


A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Sales Office 


Minneapolis 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD e MINNESOTA 


NEW ULM 


NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 


MINNESOTA 














PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOU 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 
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DIRTY MILLS 


We were talking with a man last week 
who has occasion to travel in all parts 
of the country and he asked why it is 
that so many millers in the South permit 
their mill premises to remain so dirty 
and filthy that it is a wonder anyone 
buys the products they make. He said 
he had occasion to call on many flour 
and corn meal millers in various parts 
of the nation and commented on the fact 
that so many millers in the southern area 
take little or no pains to see that their 
mill is free of dust, dirt and vermin. 

He called attention to the new food 
and drug regulations which are very 
strict about flour and corn meal con- 
tamination and said that a dirty mill 
is indicative of dirty products and it is 
a wonder that federal inspectors have 
not picked up more flour and meal for 
weevil infestation and for other causes 
attributable to lack of cleanliness in their 
manufacture. He said he had always 
understood that companies insuring mill 
properties would have such properties 
inspected at regular intervals for dust 
hazards and other conditions tending to 
endanger the premises, and he thought 
he was safe in saying some of the mills 
he visited should not only be inspected 
by insurance representatives, but by city, 
county and state health authorities, who 
would probably shut them up if they did 
not clean up. 
family are quite fond of corn bread and 
hot breads, but after visiting as many 
dirty mills as he had seen, he was in- 
clined to take a chance with the bakers 
who are required by law to maintain sani- 
tary conditions. 

We are passing this information to you 
for what it is worth. We know that 
there are some clean mills in the Pied- 
mont and we also know there are some 
filthy ones. We have called attention to 
this matter on numerous occasions and 


He said that he and his 


in some cases mill premises have been 
cleaned up and fumigated and kept clean, 
but we cannot help but agree with our 
visitor that too many mills pay too little 
attention to the condition of their prem- 
ises, and we hope that his comments will 
stimulate a thorough cleaning up.—-Pied- 
mont Millers Association Bulletin. 


RETURN OF THE MILLSTONE 
One of the minor effects of the war 


has been the revival of a number of 
small country mills and, in turn, this has 
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mill- 
The art of dressing the 


caused a search to be made for 
stone dressers. 
stones has almost been lost, and dressers 
—when they are discovered—are almost 
invariably very old. It is not rare now 
to find men of 70 and over chipping away 
at the stones as they used to do 40 and 


more years ago.—The Miller, London. 
LETTER FROM A MILLER 

Paul Wilstach, in “Mount 
Vernon” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), sug- 
gests that the following letter is not 
without 


his book, 


in the 
light of modern phonetic spelling. Sent 
from William Poole, a miller, to Colonel 
Washington, it reads as follows: 

“Most Cornal this with 
Great Submishon and i hope with out 
a fens and i hope your honour is in 
good health, i have hear made Bold to 
let you no the Qualatys of your mill i 
have in hande now gaind 604 Barels of 
Corn and Sixteen barels of wheat and 
have in gaind 2 Great Deal of Custum 
from well as heare 
now She fails for want of water By 
reason of a good Deel of Dry weather 
which makes me Sorry that i cant grind 
faster for your Custumers and by havein 
so Cloes in ploy with the mill the fore 
part of the year it has hind ard me from 
tendin the ground which i was to have 
and by Mr. John Washingtons Desiers 
i throd up the ground to humphry Knight 
and Mr. John Washington told me he 
would be bound your honour would Sattis 
fy me for it in which i make no Dout 
of your honours goodness as i am reaDy 


interest when viewed 


honourabel 


meariland as and 


to obay and have in a Large famalea to 


maintane i must in Deaver for a main- 


taneance for them in which i hope youre 

honour wont tak it amiss and that you 

will bepleast to let me no in time if I 

am to minde the mill agane and upon 

whit tirms as i Can maintane my famalea 

i be very willin to serv your honour 

with out hurtin my Self the hors which 

your Brother put here Dyd. with a Dis- 

temper which is a great Dis a pointment 

to the meariland Custumers and now 

Sur i must begg a line ar to from your 

honour that a ma no what i have to Doo 

up on which i Shall rely. and so to con- 

clud from your humbel Servant at Com- 

mand. 

“William Poole miller 
“July Ye. 9: 1758.” 

A FAVORITE RADIO PROGRAM 

I turn with relief from newscasts of war 

To a program that’s sponsored by makers 
of flour— 

Such a calm-lovely subject, the “ads” 
@ reprieve 

From dreadful word pictures that per- 
force must leave 

The heart, horror-stricken; but, flowr!— 
my thoughts spin 

From fields in the sun to a drifted-white 
bin; 

From beauty to plenty—when these twain 
are wed. 

Their offspring, what other, than loaves 
of fine bread?— 

Uplifted, inspired and hopeful, I go 

About a day’s work, so long as I know 

Wheat’s stored in granaries to use, and 
to share: 

Dear makers of flour, please stay on the 
air! 


Ernet Romig Futter. 


February 11, 1942 


WHO'S DOING WHAT TO WHO? 

That’s just about as sensible as the 
bitter fight going on now between farm. 
ers in the Oleomargarine vs. Butter argu- 
ment. Some dairy groups are complain- 
ing bitterly, if “bitterly” is properly de- 
scriptive, of the recent standards for 
margarine set by the Food and ! rug 
Administration. Yes, even to the joint 
of securing introduction of bills in Con- 
gress seeking to prevent the sal of 
margarine which resembles butter. 

Now let’s see! The 50-year-old marga- 
rine tax law defines margarine as a 
product made in imitation of butter, so 
if the product resembling butter can’t 
be sold—well, what happens? And how 
about the cotton farmer, the corn farmer, 
the soybean farmer, the peanut farmer 
and the beef cattle farmer—whose })rod- 
ucts are now used in the manufacture 
of oleomargarine? 

Then, say the dairy groups, no war can 
be won with commodities at low prices. 
Their product—butter—certainly is not 
now at a low price, but meantime how 
about the poorer families in this country 
who can spend only seven and a third 
Where will 
they get a cheap nutritious food which 
is so essential to an adequate minimum 
diet ? 


cents per person per meal? 


We do not intend to get into any prod- 
uct controversy as such, but some of the 
activities in this age old fight are too 
laughable to actually be happening in 
these serious times.—National Grocers 
Bulletin. 


BAPTIZING THE YEAST 


A. M. Ribbary. gives a delightfu! ac- 
count of a quaint religious ceremony in 
connection with: domestic baking in Syria, 
in his book, “A Far Journey.” He says 
as a boy “baptizing the sacred yeast 
was a delight to me . . . at the last bak- 
ing before Epiphany no leaven is saved. 
A new leaven, miraculously raised at the 
time, provided the yeast for the coming 
year. My mother would mix a small 
quantity of dough, just in cold water and 
no yeast whatever, tie it in a piece of 
white cloth and give-it to me to han, up 
in a tree that ‘knelt.’ For three mornings 
I carried the yeast to the fountain and 
immersed it three times in the name of 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
repeating the chant of my Churc!).”"— 
J. C., in National Association Review. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements ~ 
3 years - - 


$2.00 
5.00 
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